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THE DILEMMA IN THE BONUS 


Ff money is to be paid, either as a 
| further compensation or as a free 

gift without thought of compensa- 
tion, to the men who served in the 
\merican Army during the war, it can- 
not be snatched from the air. Even 
if the money is immediately secured by 
a bond issue or is taken from the sums 
which may be paid to the United States 
hy the debtor nations of Europe, the 
burden upon the taxpayer will be only 
postponed; it will not be removed. If 
the money is to be raised by bonds, 
those who lend the money by buying the 
bonds will ultimately have to be repaid 
out of taxes; and if the money is paid 
from the amounts owed to the United 
States, it means that the tax burden 
which those amounts might lighten will 
lemain unrelieved. 

If the people of this country were 
convineed that the payment of a bonus 
to each of the men who served in the 
war was the best use that could be made 
of the money, there would be no com- 
plaint. The pressure upon Congress to 
pass a bonus bill has been met, how- 
ever, by a pressure in the contrary direc- 
tion. As soon as it was plain that a 
bonus bill meant more taxes, protests 
began to flood Congress. 

\ number of suggestions for the neces- 
sary taxes were made. Among them the 
following: 

Form of Tax Sstimated Yield 


\ tax of 24% per cent of the 
undivided profits of corpora- 


tions cAsnt isda ianensdbaniadiedietinn $20,000,000 

(2) A parcel post tax of 1 cent on 

cach twenty-five cent value 
and fraction thereof ........... ; 20,060,000 

\n increase of the tobacco tax 

(0 cents a thousand on 

cigarettes, and 2 cents on 

smoking and chewing to- 
bacco)... ee. ANE AEE re 30,000,000 

(tl) A two-cent stamp tax on bank 
cheeks RAE LIE REY 30,000,000 

(>) A stamp check on receipts and 
similar documents aduadend 10,000,000 

(6) Vive dollars per $1,000 on real 
estate trasietere ..............:cca HONCHO OD 

(7) Twenty-five cents per horse- 
power on automobiles.............. 70,000,000 

‘An inerease of the present 

two-cent letter stamp to three 
eonts : , : 70,000,000 

() Doubling the present 10 per 
rent tax on theater tickets... 70,000,000 

A tax on coffee, sugar, and 
ag BREN ad erg Eee 70,000,000 


70,000,000 
(it) A tax of 1/10 of 1 per-cent on 
stock and bond transfers........ 
(15) A doubling of the present in- 
ORINONOU: GIG aa siiciciscsxcscacirintarncrs 
(i4) A tax on light wines and beer, 
not exceeding 2.75 per cent of 
ft Re 
«| \ sales tax ........... 


70,000,000 


150,000,000 


500,000,000 
seseeeeeeeeee 1,000,000,000 
sainst each of these taxes some 
taxpayers has directed its 


lor example, the tax on automo- 


Sroup of 


force 
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biles and gasoline would bear heavily 
upon the farmers, who are dependent 
more than ever before on their ‘“fliv- 
vers” and their gasoline tractors, and 
are less able than ever to pay their 
present taxes. The tax on_light wines 
and beer is of course opposed by the sup- 
porters of strict prohibition, for such a 
tax would involve relaxing the prohibi- 
tory laws. 

Of all the taxes the most practicable 
seems to be the sales tax; but “because 
that is very widely distributed it would 
arouse widespread opposition. Its very 
merit creates a difficulty. 

In a long speech in the Senate Mr. 
Borah, of Idaho, discussed the bonus on 
Monday of last week. He estimated the 
cost of providing properly for the dis- 
abled soldiers alone as_ ultimately 
amounting to at least seventy-five thou- 
sand million dollars, and declared that 
any bonus to men of sound mind and 
body would cripple the Government’s 
power to provide for the disabled. More- 
over, he argued with force that to pre- 
vent, or even retard, the recovery of 
agriculture and commerce in this coun- 
try by means of imposing new burdens 
upon agriculture and commerce would 
be to do a greater injury to the men 
asking for the bonus than any benefit 
which they might derive from it. 

Perhaps men who went overseas and 
came back to find that in their absence 
some of their neighbors who escaped 
military service prospered, while they 
themselves lost their jobs, their energy, 
and their hope, will not be quick to re- 
spond to Senator Borah’s appeal that 
“the situation which confronts this 
country at this time is more perilous 
and requires more consideration and 
more sacrifice at the hands of these 
young men than the distressful days in 
which they were in the camp;” but they 
may be led to realize that in asking for 
the bonus they are asking for something 
which will ultimately work to their own 
injury by preventing or greatly post- 
poning the end of this period of unem- 
ployment, and they may be affected by 
the fact that what they ask for would 
inevitably lessen the power of the Gov- 
ernment to do what it ought to do for 
their “buddies” who were wounded. 


MOB VIOLENCE A 
FEDERAL OFFENSE 

HE House of Representatives has 
T passed the Anti-Lynching Act al- 
ready described in The Outlook. The 
strongest thing the opponents of the law 


seem to have found to say against it is 
expressed by the New York “World” 
when it declares that the bill would 
never have passed the House if it had 
not been that its opponents had no rea- 
son for voting against it because they 
knew that it was unconstitutional. 

This kind of thing is easier to say 
than to prove. We have, on the one 
hand, a declaration by the New York 
“World” that the Dyer Bill is unconsti- 
tutional. On the other hand, it is stated 
by the friends of the bill that its, con- 
stitutionality has been recognized by the 
Department of Justice through Judge 
Goff and by Attorney-General Daugherty, 
and that the House Committee on the 
Judiciary was convinced that the bill is 
Constitutional and so declared. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States is the one and only authority on 
this subject, and the “World,” like other 
people, might well await its decision be- 
fore settling the matter offhand. 

The bill provides fines or imprison- 
ment for persons convicted in Federal 
courts of taking part in any act of 
mob violence which leads to the death 
of the person attacked; it forbids and 
penalizes also any interference with an 
officer protecting a prisoner from lynch- 
ing; it penalizes the act of an official 
who fails to do his duty in preventing a 
lynching. It goes further also in pro- 
viding penalties against States, counties, 
or towns which fail to use all reasonable 
effort to protect citizens against mob 
violence. 

That lynching is a National, and not 
a local, offense may be argued from the 
fact that the reputation of the country 
at large suffers from acts of violence 
and barbarism. The Republican leader 
in the House said, “The finger o+ 
scorn of other nations is pointed at us 
for not taking steps to check ... such 
frightful and atrocious crimes as burn- 
ing at the stake.” It is well also to re- 
member that the usual emotional argu- 
ment in favor of lynching, namely, that 
it is punishment for attacks upon 
women, loses most of its force when it 
is known that such offenses are, and 
have been for many years, responsible 
for less than a third of the total lynch- 
ings and that not a few of even the 
burnings alive were for quite different 
offenses. 

The ultimate way out from such a 
condition of affairs as this is through 
education and character building, but in 
the meanwhile we may well ask whether 
the States in which lynching most often 
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occurs are doing their best in educa- 


tion. 


THE NEW HAGUE COURT 
HE first sitting of the Permanent 
International Court of Justice has 
taken place. It occurred at The Hague 
in the Peace Palace, erected by the gift 
of Andrew Carnegie. 

The first question to be settled was 
that of an election of a President. It 
was decided that not only the eleven 
judges elected last September by the 
Assembly and Council of the League of 
Nations, but also four supplementary 
judges should participate in this elec- 
tion. The eleven judges are: 

Viscount Finlay, formerly Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain. 

André Weiss, Member of the Institute 
of France. 

Commendatore Dionisio Anzilotti, Pro- 
fessor of International Law at the Uni- 
versity of Rome. 

Rafael Altamira, Senator of Spain and 
one of the original draftsmen of the 
fundamental statute of the new tribunal. 

Ruy Barbosa, Brazilian statesman and 
law professor. 

Max Fiuber, jurisconsult to the Swiss 
Government in international affairs. 

B. T. C. Loder, member of the Su- 
preme Court of the Netherlands and an 
eminent authority on maritime law. 

Didrik Galtrup Gjedde Nyholm, of 
Denmark, President of the Mixed Court 
of Cairo, Egypt. 

Yorozu Oda, Professor of International 
Law at the University of Kyoto, Japan. 

John Bassett Moore, former Councilor 
of our Department of State. 

The four deputy judges are: 

Demetriu Negulesku, of Rumania, 
delegate to the League of Nations. 

C. W. Wang, President of the Chinese 
Supreme Court. 

Nikhaile Jovanovich, of Jugoslavia. 

Frederik Valdemar Nikolai _ Beich- 
mann, of Norway. 

These judges, chosen by the represent- 
atives of the fifty-one nations in the 
League, are to preside over a Court al- 
ways open to settle disputes on the basis 
of law and justice rather than on that of 
diplomatic expediency. Moreover, the 
Court will be open not only to members 
of the League of Nations, but also to all 
states invited to join the League. 


PRESIDENT LODER 
— the first invitation to an 
American to become one of the 
Hague judges was to Elihu Root, who 
may indeed be called the father of the 
Court. It was he who gave the project 
its first impetus at the Second Hague 
Conference. He was then Secretary of 
State. According to his instructions to 
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our delegates at the Conference, he 
would change the old so-called “Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration,” erected by 
the First Hague Conference (which was 
really neither “permanent” nor a 
“court”), into a real court of justice, 
to be always open, and to settle cases, 
not as subjects for diplomatic arbitral 
negotiations, but as cases to be judged 
solely by the strict application of rules 
of international law. The Second Hague 


Conference approved the project and es- 


tablished a court in all details with the 
exception of the choosing of judges. 
This detail has now been settled by Mr. 
Root, who, in his position on the com- 
mittee of jurists chosen by the League 
of Nations to establish the new Court, 
succeeded in providing that the judges 
should be chosen by the Assembly and 
the Council of the League. Of course 
Mr. Root was asked to be one of the 
eleven judges. At his declination the 
invitation went to John Bassett Moore, 
a foremost American authority in inter- 
national law. 

Dr. Loder was appropriately elected 
President of the new Court. He will 
receive an annual salary of 15,000 florins 
(normally a Dutch.florin is worth about 
forty cents) plus an allowance of 45,000 
florins, while the other ten judges each 
draw 15,000 florins annually plus an 
allowance of 20,000 florins. These sal- 
aries are borne by the League of Na- 
tions. 

The judges are to appear in black- 
velvet robes, lined with black silk, with 
the collars trimmed with ermine. They 
will wear black-velvet berettas, similar 
to those worn by the judges of French 
courts. 

The new Court will, we do not doubt, 
do two things; it will define what con- 


stitutes international law, and it wi!] 
apply fairly and fearlessly the principles 
of right and justice. 


UNREST IN INDIA 


Ww is the difference between “non- 
violent, non-co-operation” and 
“civil disobedience”? Mahatma Gandhi 
recently changed the first formula to the 
second in his propaganda for a larger 
share of self-government by the native 
people of India. The first formula indi: 
cates non-resistance or at the most 
passive resistance. Does the second 
go further? It certainly was so in: 
terpreted by the British authorities, for 
the India Office on February 7, accord: 
ing to Associated Press despatches, 
issued an Official communication indi- 
eating “that it was the intention of the 
Government to adopt stern measures to 
suppress the campaign of civil disobe- 
dience in India” and adding that “no 
Government could discuss, much less 
accept, the demands contained in the re- 
cent manifesto of Mahatma K. Gandhi, 
the Indian Nationalist leader.” 

Both phrases have unquestionably 
been used by Gandhi, although the sec- 
ond has been variously quoted as “civil 
disobedience” and “civic disobedience.” 
Whether rightly or not, this has been 
interpreted by the Secretary for India, 
Mr. Montagu, as revolution, not evolu- 
tion, and he laments that the people of 
India should think they could get self- 
government by revolution. At the same 
time, it is reassuring to note, the Secre- 
tary for India declares that the British 
Government is in favor of “swaraj’’ (the 
term used by the agitators for self- 
government), but points out that to ob 
tain the same kind of self-government 
that Canada has means to gain the same 
ability and restraint, and that this must 
be a gradual process. 

The situation has changed definitely 
and hopefully since this utterance by a 
responsible representative of the British 
Government. It had been generally re- 
ported that the arrest of Gandhi had 
been ordered, on the ground that his 
new plan of civil disobedience involved 
encouragement of violence. The fact 
that now in India there is an alliance 
between Mohammedan __ revolutionary 
teachers and Buddhist revolutionary 
teachers had caused some fear as to the 
outlook. Wisely and sensibly, however, 
Gandhi immediately announced that he 
had decided to abandon his programme 
of civil disobedience for the present at 
least. As this decision was based on 
disapproval of two or three recent out- 
breaks of violence, in one of which 
seventeen native policemen were killed, 
it may be taken to indicate that 
Gandhi’s real feeling is still toward 4 
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GENTLEMEN, LETS LOOK TO OUR BUSINESS 


(Othello, Act II, Scene 3 ) 








Steele in the Denver Post 
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Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 


Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch 
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WE MUST RESTORE THE KEYSTONE 


From Miss Carolyn Bowen, Columbus, Ohio 


Perry in the Portland Oregonian 
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rom Frederick Eissler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE DAIL EIREANN OF THE “IRISH REPUBLIC” (SINN FEIN) IN SESSION IN THE MAN- 
SION HOUSE IN DUBLIN, SIGNING THE RATIFICATION OF THE PEACE TREATY THAT MADE 


IRELAND A FREE STATE, 


ARTHUR GRIFFITH MAY BE SEEN SEATED AT THE LEFT CENTER 


(INSIDE THE INCLOSED SECTION) 


non-resisting, peaceful remonstrance 
rather than for violence or active dis- 
obedience of the Government. 

An excellent statement about the 
Indian situation was made lately by Dr. 
Shastri, of the University of Caleutta. 
In a lecture at Princeton, he said: 


continuation of associa- 
tion with England. India must learn 
the art of government and adminis- 
tration. To separate suddenly from 
the Empire would be suicide. India 
needs an evolution of national char- 
acter. Before I went to Canada I did 
not understand what was meant by a 
dominion within the Empire. Why, 
Canada has the highest kind of self- 
government. She is a free country in 
every sense of the word. Such a free 
country would I see India. 

I have a strong faith in British 
statesmanship. In my opinion, India 
cannot entirely exercise self-govern- 
ment under present conditions, as 
there would be mob rule. 


[ favor a 


TURMOIL IN IRELAND 

ryN\uE present state of things in Ireland 
&r might make even an optimist be- 
lieve what one pessimist has said: that 
the Irish, Protestant and Catholic, those 
who favor a republic and those who be- 
lieve in the Irish Free State, all are 
too prone to use their passions rather 
As we write Great 


than their brains. 


Britain is retarding the withdrawal of 


troops from Southern Ireland and is 
strengthening her forees in Ulster to 


protect the border from forays by her 
unneighborly neighbors to the south; 
forces of the Irish Free State are drawn 
up on their side of the division line; 
men of Ulster have been captured and 
carried south over the border. 

All this turmoil and danger is said 
to have begun with what should have 
heen a trifle—the arrest of some ardent 


Sinn Feiners who attended a football 
game in Belfast with revolvers in their 
pockets. They were arrested for carry- 
ing concealed weapons, and their excited 
fellow-patriots in the south demanded 
their immediate release and, without 
waiting to see what would happen, be- 
gan sporadic guerrilla warfare. The in- 
cident is nothing; the real cause of this 
trouble is that sectional hatred which 


seems stronger now than even before. 


The prospect for a harmonious, united, 
single Ireland is not promising. 

Add to the other troubles of Ireland 
the strong support that De Valera seems 
to be gaining in his reasonless agitation 
for a republic and nothing but a repub- 
lic, and the situation seems to have 
portentous indications of possible civil 
war in the south, as well as sectional 
war in the northeast. It has been 
pointed out that De Valera’s own substi- 
tute treaty (the one that he tried to get 
his own southern Parliament to demand 
in place of the agreement at London) 
did not contain even the word republic, 
nor anything that meant republic. His 
followers are emotionalists and lovers of 
strife rather than of concord and pros- 
perity. 

We have in this country just now a 
veteran in the struggle for true self- 
government in Ireland, Sir Horace 
Plunkett. We are extremely glad to see 
remarks in a recent address of his in 
New York which represented the view, 
not of an unreasoning optimist, but of 
a quiet and sensible lover of Ireland. 
Sir Horace said: 

There is nothing in any of these 
happenings to make us fear for the 
future of Ireland or to lead us to be- 
lieve they will mar the course which 
the treaty has laid down. They are 
just the inevitable result of what Ire- 


22 February 


has gone through in the past 
fifty years, during which time the 
fiercest political passions have been 
aroused in the Irish minds. 


land 


That Sir Horace is not pro-British in 
his view was indicated by two or three 
of his replies to questions on this ocea- 
sion. One auditor asked him to tell “tlie 
difference between Casement and Car- 
son.” He instantly replied, “One they 
hanged and one they made a judge.” 
He also declared that Carson repre- 
sented a policy antagonistic to fouir- 
fifths of the Irish people. His belief in 
the ultimate unity of Ireland was 
vividly put in the sentence: “God made 
one Ireland, and Lloyd George proposed 
to make it two. We cannot have peace, 
progress, and prosperity in Ireland with- 
out unity.” 


THE ITALIAN CABINET AND 

THE ROMAN CHURCH 

A’ the moment of the Pope’s election 
the Italian Cabinet falls. During 

recent months the tendency of Church 


* and State in Italy to come together has 


increased. Thus the King decorated 

Cardinal Maffi with a high order—and 

he is the only prelate ever so honored. . 
Certain mutual privileges have 
recognized by the Vatican and the Ital- 
ian Government. When Sigor Bonomi 
succeeded to power, he stated that the 
relations between Church and _ Siate 
were more promising. Although the 
Giolitti Cabinet contained three mien- 
bers from the Catholic (or Popular) 

party, the three of that party who en- 
tered the Bonomi Cabinet were more 
eminent and they occupied the impor: 
tant positions of Ministers of Justice, 
Agriculture, and Public Works. 

The official visit of condolence of one 
of these Ministers, Signor Mauri, to the 
Vatican the day after Benedict XV's 
death aroused strong feeling among non- 
Catholics and anti-Catholics, which was 
strengthened by the announcement that 
in both the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate eulogies of the late Pope 
would be delivered by the Presidents of ¢ 
those bodies. The Opposition caused 
hesitation concerning the eulogies, and 
the Catholic party remonstrated as to 
any delay. The Cabinet was thus beset 
behind and before. 

After reviewing the situation, Signor 
Bonomi decided to act as M. Briand had 
done in a similar exigency, and, without 
waiting for an adverse vote in the Cham 
ber, resigned. The King has had mucli 
difficulty in inducing some one to take 
his place. 

The fall of the Bonomi Cabinet may 
have been hastened also by the fear thal 
the new Pope (who, like Cardinal Maffi, 
is accounted as very favorable ‘to 4 
rapprochement between Church and 
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State) might over-emphasize the influ- 


nee of the Church. 

3efore the Papal election the Italian 
Government announced that it would 
pring no influence to bear upon it. As 
to possible outside interference, Cardi- 
nals are forbidden, under pain of ex- 
communieation, to express a veto of any 
civil power (or even preference) either 
directly or indirectly, before or during 
ihe Conelave. This prohibition was one 
of Pius X’s reforms. Before that a veto 
might under certain conditions be exer- 
cised by Austria, France, or Spain. 
This state of affairs had become an 
anachronism, just as is any insistence 
on the Pope’s temporal power. 


AN UNARMED PEACE 


F the agreements negotiated at 
Washington between the _ great 
world Powers are confirmed by the 

Governments concerned, they will make 
a fundamental change in international 
No provision whatever is 
of these 


relations. 
made for the enforcement 
agreements by military arms. On the 
contrary, simultaneously with these 
agreements is a pledge to reduce the 
navies on which nations have been wont 
to rely for the protection of their over- 
seas possessions. 

A recent issue of the “National Geo- 
graphic Magazine” contains a map of 
the Pacific Ocean. It is dotted with 
islands as the heavens with stars. The 
whole ocean might be called an archi- 
pelago. These islands are owned by dif- 
ferent Powers and inhabited by different 
The boundary-lines separating 
them run through the intervening ocean 
and are, of course, invisible. The repre- 
sentatives of the different Governments 
are not all wise, cautious, or considerate 
statesmen. The opportunities for con- 
are numerous. The four 
Powers, America, Great Britain, Japan, 
and France, have agreed to respect one 
another’s rights in this entire region, 
and if any controversies should arise be- 
tween them or if their rights should be 
threatened by any other Power they will 
“communicate with one another fully 
und openly in order to arrive at an un- 
derstanding as to the most efficient 
means to be taken, either jointly or 
separately, to meet the exigencies of the 
particular situation.” That this was not 
thought by any of the representatives at 
Washington to imply any use of force, 
jointly or separately, is perfectly clear 
from the following statement made by 
Senator Lodge to the Conference and 
accepted without objection: 


races, 


troversies 


There is no provision for the use of 
force to carry out any of the terms of 
the agreement, and no military or 
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naval sanction lurks anywhere in the 
background or under cover of their 
plain and distinct clauses. 


If any are inclined to regard such an 
agreement as futile because no provision 
is made for its enforcement by an inter- 
national force corresponding to the con- 
stables, sheriffs, and police maintained 
by all civil governments to enforce 
obedience to national law, they do not, 
we think, sufficiently consider the fact 
that there are in the modern state agree- 
ments which the law will not enforce, 
probably a great many more than those 
which it will enforce. 

All promises by parents to children, 
most promises by wives to husbands and 
husbands to wives, nearly all social en- 
gagements of every description, all com- 
mercial promises for the delivery of 
property on the payment of money un- 
less reduced to writing or accompanied 
by some transfer of money or goods, 
called in law a “consideration,” are of 
this description. Probably public sub- 
scriptions to public charity could be 
collected by law, but they never are; 
possibly a public speaker who had 
promised to speak at a dinner or public 
meeting and failed to fulfill his promise 
could be sued for damages; but such 
suits are never heard of, though such 
failures are not uncommon. Amiel in a 
pregnant paragraph has made it very 
clear that modern society depends very 
largely on unenforceable promises: 

In every union there is a mystery— 

a certain invisible bond which must 
not be disturbed. This vital bond in 
the filial relation is respect; in friend- 
ship, esteem; in marriage, confidence; 
in the collective life, patriotism; in 
the religious life, faith. 


The bonds which unite society are in- 
visible. We are not galley slaves tied 
together by chains; we are freemen, 
united by moral bands, by forces within, 
by regard for one another’s interests and 
respect for one another’s opinions. Can 
we trust to similar moral forces for the 
establishment and maintenance of inter- 
national relations? The Washington 
Conference thinks the experiment well 
worth trying. We think the Washington 
Conference is right. We hope that the 
Senate will be of the same opinion. 

It is true that the action of the Wash- 
ington Conference in trusting to the 
national honor for the enforcement of 
international obligations is not unprece- 
dented. At the close of the Civil War 
the United States demanded damages of 
Great Britain for her disregard of inter- 
national law. The question was by mu- 
tual consent referred to arbitration. 
The Arbitral Court awarded damages. 
No international police force existed to 
collect them. None was_ necessary. 
Great Britain fulfilled her promise and 
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paid the bill. It is true that if she had 
refused to do so the United States might 
have declared war against her; but it is 
also true that she would never have been 
guilty of so great an act of folly. Trust- 
ing to national honor to enforce inter- 
national law is not wholly new; but the 
Washington Conference has carried that 
trust so much further than it has ever 
been carried before that it may fairly 
be said to have made a fundamental 
change in international relations and to 
have provided the basis of an unarmed 
peace. 

Are we sure that civilization has 
made such progress that it is safe to 
trust national honor to enforce interna- 
tional law? No. We are not sure. Ger- 
many threw away her national honor 
for the doubtful tactical advantage of 
invading Belgium in order to attack 
France. Soviet Russia has_ openly 
avowed that faith is not to be kept with 
capitalistic nations. Turkey’s history 
gives us no ground for faith in her 
promises. We ought not to trust Pow- 
ers which have proved themselves un- 
trustworthy. We ought to be cautious in 
trusting those Powers which have not 
proved themselves worthy of trust. But 
the past history of the Powers which 
have joined in the Washington Confer- 
ence justifies a policy of mutual confi- 
dence. Certainly such a policy affords 
a far safer basis for international fel- 
lowship than the creation or any plan 
for the possible creation of an interna- 
tional military and naval force, whether 
permanent or temporary. Such a force 
large enough to compel one of the na- 
tions to submit to the will of the others 
would itself be provocgtive of suspicion 
and jealousy, whereas it is evident that 
the expression of international trust fur- 
nished by the action of the Conference 
has already done much to promote inter- 
national peace and good will. 


AN ATHLETIC 
TRAGEDY 


WO misguided communities re- 
cently entered into a contest for 
supremacy at professional football 

which has had a far-reaching and disas- 
trous consequence. In their endeavors 
to win a game upon which a great num- 
ber of bets had been placed the two 
communities bought the respective, and 
no longer respected, services of a ma- 
jority of the football players upon the 
teams of the University of Illinois and 
of Notre Dame. 

One or two players on a university 
team can sell their services without indi- 
eating that there is anything funda- 
mentally wrong with the athletic spirit 
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of the institution with which they have 


been affiliated. But when a group of 
players “go over to the enemy” in a 


body, surely those who have the good 
name of their institution at heart should 
go to the bottom of the matter at any 
cost. The guilty players have in the 
present instance been debarred from the 


honor of representing the universities 


they have disgraced, but until it has 
been made clear that the conditions 
which made their defection possible 


have been eradicated the names of the 
University of Illinois and of Notre 
Dame will not have been cleared. 

those who have attacked 
players of the type under discussion 
have made the mistake of inferring that 
there is something disgraceful in being 
a professional athlete.- Of course such 
absurd. It is just as 
living by one’s 


Some of 


an inference is 
honorable to earn a 
physical prowess as it is to earn it ina 
broker’s office or by one’s pen. Nor is 
there anything inherently virtuous in 
the status of the amateur. It is charac- 
ter that counts and not the label when 
the question of honor is involved. 

The element of dishonor enters the 
field when a player who is a professional 
masquerades as an amateur, an act 
which cannot be accomplished without 
lying, deception, and trickery. That 
this fact should not be recognized and 
understood by the athletic representa- 
tives of two such universities as Notre 
Illinois constitutes a tragic 
comment upon the effectiveness of our 
system of education. If ideals and 
morals are to be found anywhere, they 
ought to be found in our universities. 

Let us hope that the conditions dis- 
closed at Illinois and Notre Dame repre- 
sent isolated outbreaks rather than any 
general lowering of college morale. 


Dame and 


THE USE AND MISUSE 
OF THE BIBLE 


T almost the same time that I re- 

ceived a request for my opinion 
bill introduced into the 
Legislature forbidding the 
teaching of evolution in schools sup- 
ported by the State, treated in last 
week’s Outlook, I received two letters, 
apparently from parents, dealing with 
the same subject, one of which reads as 
follows: 

Could Dr. Abbott give an article 
explaining how the theory of evolu- 
tion can be reconciled to the Biblical 
account of creation in teaching young 
children? E. J. F. 

I answers, By teaching them the na- 
ture and uses of the Bible. 
A child grows up in the home and 


on the 
Kentucky 
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imbibes the impression that the Bible 
is an infallible authority upon all sub- 
jects. His religious teaching in the 
Church and the Sunday school is frag- 
mentary; no attempt is made to give 
him any systematic religious instruc- 
tion. He therefore systematizes it for 
himself. The result is something like 
this: 

Six thousand years ago God made the 
world. He made it in six days and 
launched it on its voyage. Since that 
time he has done nothing more to it 
except occasionally to interfere with its 
natural operation, as in the Deluge, the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and the crossing of the Red Sea. But 
that sort of thing he does not do any 
more. He made man perfect, as he 
made everything else perfect. But the 
first man disobeyed God, and all the 
disease and sin and misery in the 
world has resulted from that disobe- 
dience. 

This child goes to school carrying 
some such idea as this with him. And 
before he gets through the high school 
he finds all secular teaching set on a 
different key. Life is progressive. Crea- 
tion is continuous. As the tree grows 
by a progressive process from a seed, so 
the world has grown by a progressive 
process from chaos. As the man grows 
by a progressive process from the babe, 
so the race has grown by a progressive 
process from a prehistorie cradle. The 
child’s religious impression has been 
that life is static, with occasional divine 
interventions. His entire system of 
school education is founded on the as- 
sumption that life is a continuous prog- 
ress. There is no one to tell him that 
“evolution is God’s way of doing things.” 
And it will not be strange if he rejects 
the Bible which has never been inter- 
preted to him, the Church which has 
never interpreted itself to him, and re- 
ligionewhich he has come to regard as 
a bar, not an inspiration, to progress. 

aul says, “The law is good, if a man 
use it lawfully.” By the law he means 
the Old Testament law. The Bible is 
good if it is used for the purpose for 
which it was given. But it was not 
given to teach geology or zoélogy or 
anthropology or any other of the mod- 
ern sciences. What is its legitimate use 
is very clearly defined in the Bible it- 
self. It “is profitable . for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness.”’ 

For reproof: Its stories furnish 
standards by which we can judge our- 
selves and see wherein we are wrong. 

For correction: Its counsels furnish 
directions by which we can guide our- 
selves into right paths. 


For instruction in righteousness: Its 
maxims are nuggets of spiritual wis- 
dom; its biographies are dramatic illus- 
trations of vices to be avoided and vir- 
tues to be emulated. 

You can find better information as to 
the scientific processes of creation in 
Lyell’s “Geology” or Darwin’s “Descent 
of Man” than in the first chapter of 
Genesis; but nowhere a more illumi- 
nating illustration of the tragedy to 
which the spirit of lawless disobedience 
always leads than in the Garden of 
Eden story. Nowhere more concise and 
comprehensive interpretation of social 
morality than in the Ten Command- 
ments, or more inspiring instruction in 
the nature and sources of personal right- 
eousness than in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Probably nowhere in so short a 
compass the sorrowful end of the dis- 
appointed life of the profiteer in all ages 
as in the life of Jacob; certainly no- 
where the story of a life so worthy of 
our reverent imitation as that of Jesus 
Christ, the model and the inspiration of 
Christendom for nineteen centuries. 

The mother can render an invaluable 
service to her child if she can make her- 
self acquainted with the spirit of mod- 
ern education and can pursue the 
studies of her children with them as 
their intellectual companion. This is a 
far greater service to the world than 
any she can render by taking part in 
political reform or popular philanthro- 
pies. But if she cannot find or make 
the time, or has not the training, or can- 


“not procure the books, she can at least 


study the Bibie with her children and 
make it clear to them that it is not a 
book of science but a book of religious 
experience. If she is studying with 
them the first chapter of Genesis, when 
they have read together the eleventh 
verse, “And God said, let the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and 
the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 
kind,” they can go out and see in their 
garden God repeating this creative proc- 
ess. When they come to the second 
chapter and read that “God breathed 
into man’s nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul,” she can 
explain to her children that this makes 
the difference between man and the cat- 
tle. The cattle are God’s creatures, we 
are his offspring; and she can impart to 
them her own ambition to live as be- 
comes the offspring of God. 

If we use the Bible as a scientific au- 
thority, we misuse the Bible. We use 
it aright when we use its stories of 
spiritual disaster and spiritual achieve- 
ment as warning, instruction, and in- 
spiration for our own lives. 

LYMAN ABBOTT. 
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RAILWAYS, COAL, AND A SUPER-UNION’ 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON BY WILLIAM P. HELM, JR. 


AR back in the minds of the men 

who have led American labor to 

its present complex and effective 
form of organization for many years 
there has been this thought: 

“Some day we shall unite the mine 
workers and the railway workers of the 
country into a great offensive and de- 
fensive alliance.” 

In England the workers formed not 
a dual, but a triple, alliance. The 
transport workers and the railway 
men’s union joined fortunes with the 
miners. They pledged themselves to 
stand or fall together. The mightiest 
coalition of labor the world has ever 
seen resulted from this binding alliance; 
but it snapped when the test came. The 
three-way strike which was to have 
paralyzed industrial Britain and brought 
Lloyd George and his Cabinet -to their 
knees broke on the rocks of dissension 
at the very hour it was to have become 
effective. The strike became a one- 
union strike—of coal miners. So fe"!, 
twenty months ago, the triple alliance in 
England, and in falling shattered hopes 
of a dual alliance in America. ~ 

But now these shattered hopes of 
labor are being rebuilt. On February 1 
John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers, officially addressed iden- 
tical letters to the presidents of the six- 
teen major unions of railway employees 
asking them to meet with him for the 
purpose of forming such an alliance. 
His reasons for issuing the call are thus 
set forth in a telegram which he sent, 
several days afterward, to the writer of 
this article: 


The invitation issued by the mine 
workers to the officers of the sixteen 
major railroad organizations is in- 
tended solely for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the ranks of labor to offset 
the gigantic attempt to reduce their 
earning capacity and, in consequence, 
lower their standard of living. 

The interests now combined in an 
assault on labor are not guided by the 
rule of fairness and give no consid- 
eration to the principles of equity and 
fair dealing to the workers. If they 
are determined, as they seem to be, 
to go on with their programme, then 
it is idle to bandy words. These in- 
terests are arbitrarily applying the 
elements of coercion and force, and 
the workers cannot permit themselves 
to be submissively slaughtered. 

There is no intent on the part of 
the sponsors of the economic alliance 
to dislocate industry or disturb the 
public tranquillity, but self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature. The 





"Since this article was written a meeting of 
delegates of the United Mine Workers and of 
delegates from the railway brotherhoods has 


won called to assemble at Chicago on February 
21 It is announced that the aim is to secure 
some sort of an understanding or alliance be 
en the coal and railway workers. Delegates 
m the miners’ unions will also take part in 


thc conference between railway delegates and 
legates from farmers’ and Socialists’ bodies 
aso soing on at that time in Chicago.—THE 
EDITOR.e 
EDITORS 


men employed in the mining and rail- 
road industries should recognize their 
mutuality of interest. 


Regardless of intent, an offensive and 
defensive alliance of these workers, if 
achieved, would hold the power to still 
within less days than there are fingers 
on one hand the wheels of every railway 
train, mill, and factory in the United 
States. 

Lewis’s call for a meeting to construct 
the super-union brings vividly to mind 
the contrast between conditions of thirty 
months ago, when the first actual step 
was taken toward coalition, and the 
present. One pictures the setting of 
that first move toward coalition: 

It is a day in early September. The 
country is reeking with prosperity. Men 
talk superlatives, think in billions. La- 
bor is in the saddle. The dollar is 
debased to half its normal worth. Any 
laborer can get his price, and his price 
is high. 

The United Mine Workers of America 
are met in biennial convention in the 
city of Cleveland, home of the aristoc- 
racy of unionism, the railway brother- 
hoods. Packed in the big stone armory 
are more than two thousand delegates, 
hailing from every union coal field in 
the country. 

The first of these comes forward, 
formally to welcome the delegates. In 
the impressive graying-haired figure the 
Convention recognizes the “Grand Old 
Man of the Brotherhoods,” Warren L. 
Stone, Grand Chief of the Locomotive 
Engineers. They rise and cheer. He 
waves them to silence and the meeting 
is on. 

He speaks for the brotherhoods. “We 
want,” he says, “to be closer to you. 
We want to work in closer harmony 
with you than ever before. The time 
has come when, in solving these great 
economic questions, there is no class in 
labor. There is only one interest, and 
that is the man who toils for his bread.” 

Applause that mounts swiftly to tu- 
mult tells the temper of his audience. 

So were conditions then. But now— 

The country is faltering back from 
the slough of depression. Men thank 
God for their jobs—those who have 
them—and work to keep them. Labor 
with shriveled price-mark drugs the 
market. The dollar is a precious thing 
again. The unions are reeling from 
blows hammered with cruel frequency 
and effectiveness upon their inflated 
wage scales. 

The miners of America are in des- 
perate straits. Two hundred thousand 
are entirely out of work. As many more 
are working half-time or less. A wage 
contract is about to expire and slashing 
cuts confront them. Already the outer 
edges of the union have crumbled, now 
in Kentucky, now in West Virginia, now 
in the Southwest, under the pressure of 





the economic law that is working its 
downward way of revision in the pay 
envelope. 

A call for a conference with mine- 
owners to work out a new wage scale 
has been answered with peremptory re- 
fusal to meet. The owners are posting 
their own wage scales, marking up on 
their bulletin boards the wages they will 
pay for this and that kind of work, 
without even so much as a hint of con- 
sultation with union leaders. There are 
two men for every job. 

Will spring see a militant super-iinion 
at work to close the country’s industries 
in the name of labor? Or a single- 
handed fight by the coal miners, itself 
terrible in its effect upon reviving in- 
dustry? Or a clenched fist instead of 
the open hand? Or a _ half-hearted, 
withering strike of union miners, peter- 
ing out in collapse of their magnificent 
organization? 

One of these situations almost in eer- 
tainty will come to pass. Which one? 
Hardly the coalition, we think; but the 
answer lies in the laps of the gods. 

When Warren Stone spoke for har- 
mony and close communion between the 
two great classes of workers, he pro- 
posed no new thing; but his proposal 
found quick response. Three days after- 
ward, or September 12, 1919, the United 
Mine Workers adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That this Convention in- 
structs the resident officers and the In- 
ternational Executive Board to bring 
about such a conference with the rail- 
way workers’ organizations for the pur- 
pose of formulating an alliance whereby 
the organized workers in these two 
great basic industries may act jointly on 
all matters of mutual interest 7. . and 
on all matters where the interests of the 
workers in these industries may be ad- 
vanced by joint action.” 

Meetings were held almost at once, as 
directed, but no effective’ plan of coali- 
tion was ever worked out. The idea lay 
dormant till the other day, when Lewis 
revived it. 

Meantime the miners have been 
through a great strike to success, have 
tasted the bitter of a subsequent indus- 
trial depression, and have come to what 
looms as a fight for their existence as 
an organization; and the rail workers 
have gone from victory to victory down 
to wage cut after wage cut, with more 
cuts still in prospect. 30th classes of 
workers have had almost parallel ex- 
perience. 

The time to the strike is short, how- 
ever, and as this is written an effective 
coalition seems unlikely. Lewis prob- 
ably spoke too late. Had he spoken two 
months ago, before the Government 
brought the railway labor leaders and 
the railway executives together to 
thresh out their differences, the pros 
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pect for such a coalition as he proposed 
would be much brighter. 

That is the way it looks now, but 
seenes shift swiftly in industrial Amer- 
ica, and to-day’s prospect is often 
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changed to-morrow. Such a union as 
Lewis proposes would outrank anything 
else of its kind in size and power 
throughout the world. 

The membership of such a union 


22 February 7 


would approach the two and one-half 
million mark. 

A super-union such as that would hav: 
power to put even the American Govern 
ment to the supreme test. 


A CONFERENCE OF RENUNCIATION 


BY ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENT OF 


THE OUTLOOK AT THE 


ARMAMENT CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON 


ETWEEN the first and last ses- 
B sions of the Armament Confer- 

ence the man whose invitation 
brought it to Washington, and whose 
spirit and purpose it was designed to 
embody, remained in the background. 
Not once did President Harding appear 
at its deliberations; not once did he 
attempt to direct its proceedings. As it 
opened he expressed in two speeches the 
hope of the Nation for what it might 
serve to accomplish; but he specified no 
task for it, he made no effort to control 
it, he did not even undertake to expound 
before it his own will. As it closed, he 
came before it, as he said, “to make 
acknowledgment” for what it had done, 
to outline its achievements, and to ex- 
press gratitude to the participants; but 
neither expressly nor by inference did 
he take any credit to himself. 

Now he has brought the _ treaties 
which the Conference has framed to the 
Senate. He has appraised their value, 
he has indicated the effect that they will 
have if adopted, he has described the 
spirit which they will promote among 
nations, he has set forth the ill conse- 
quences that would follow the failure to 
put that spirit into practice; but here 
again he has left himself out as even a 
factor in originating the plan or the 
idea of which the treaties are the prod- 
uct. On the contrary, ignoring himself, 
he stated as the distinction of this Con- 
ference that “the Senate—indeed, the 
Congress—has already advised in favor 
of one—and inferentially of two—of the 
treaties” and that “the naval pact ne- 
gotiated and signed” is in accordance 
with the “expressed wish” of the Senate. 

From not one word, from not a single 
act, of President Harding’s is there any 
hint of the indisputable fact that the 
Conference stands apart from other Con- 
ferences because the philosophy which it 
has undertaken to apply to international 
affairs is what may properly be called 
the Harding philosophy—the philosophy 
which Warren Harding has put into 
practice through all his life. Some men 
seek for achievement by dominating 
others. They believe in putting things 
through. They believe in concentrating 
power and responsibility, and they are 
willing to accept the responsibility if 
they can have the power. There are 
other men, and they are rarer, who seek 
for achievement by securing the co- 
operation of others. They believe in 
eetting things done; that things which 
are “put through” often really never 


“get done.” They want others to work 
with them, share their power, and feel 
a corresponding responsibility. And 
when their common task is finished they 
are ready to acknowledge the common 
share in the common credit. As editor 
of a newspaper, as Senator, and as 
President Mr. Harding has never sought 
to dominate his associates. He has 
made his way by renunciation. 

This, it seems, is not merely with him 
a matter of temperament. It has been 
his philosophy of life. It is the theory 
on which he has deliberately and con- 
sciously acted. He has shared the 
ownership of his newspaper with his 
associates, and with the ownership its 
responsibility and its authority. Simi- 
larly, as a politician he has made a 
practice, not of giving orders, but of 
taking counsel. And now as President 
he has followed his theory not only in 
the conduct of his Administration as it 
affects domestic policy but also in for- 
eign affairs. 

It is the Harding philosophy, the Har- 
ding attitude toward all problems of 
conduct, that has led to the attempt to 
solve the vexatious and controversial 
international problems of this post bel- 
lum period by means, not of organizing 
power, but of summoning nations to 
conference. It is this philosophy that 
explains the President’s willingness to 
leave the interests of the Nation at this 
Conference in the hands of the appointed 
delegates, and to repose such confidence 
in his Secretary of State as virtually to 
make him, and not the President, the 
chief figure of the Conference as well as 
its guiding officer. And it is this phil- 
osophy that has made of the Conference 
itself an unprecedented example of re- 
nunciation of power by the nations 
themselves. 

This is not the imaginative interpreta- 
tion of an American, naturally partial to 
the influence of his own country. It is 
the interpretation of the Nation’s guests 
from other lands. In particular, it is 
the interpretation given by the author- 
ized spokesman of the country which 
has, most unjustly, been widely accused 
of lacking in appreciation of the spirit 
of the Conference. “Gentlemen, when 
the list is drawn up,” said M. Sarraut, 
the head of the French delegation, as he 
addressed the sixth plenary session, 
“when the inventory is being taken of 
what we have done here, I am sure that 
no sordid thought will enter the mind 
of any of us to estimate what he may 


have gained on the one side or what he 
may have lost on the other. No one of 
us will want to measure his advantages 
by those that may have been gained by 
his neighbor, and the same may be sai< 
of the sacrifices which have been made 
by us all.” And possibly the tersest 
and most discerning expression of this 
common interpretation of the Confer- 
ence was made at the same session by 
Count d’Alte, of Portugal, when he said: 
“Gentlemen, we owe to America much 
besides the generous hospitality that she 
has extended te our Conference. We 
owe to her the inspiration that has 
made it what it is. The Conference has 
been to a far greater extent than any 
other that I can recall a conference of 
renunciation. We have here seen great 
nations abandon long-established and 
deeply cherished national policies and 
renounce advantages once thought es- 
sential to the welfare of their people, 
and this not for value received, but 
simply out of a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind.” 

To ascribe motives for these acts of 


- renunciation is as easy and as idle as to 


ascribe motives for any act. Those whio 
believe that the motives were purely 
selfish and sordid cannot be persuaded 
by any argument or refuted by any 
facts. There never was any act, how- 
ever good or useful, for which an evil 
motive might not be found. On the 
other hand, a good motive never made 
an unwise act wise, or a harmful act 
beneficent. Whatever the motives may 
have been, the fact remains that at this 
Conference the nations did renounce 
claims, advantages, ambitions, which 
they might have chosen to retain and 
did not. 

America had the opportunity, and 
used it, to set the example. At the out- 
set she renounced her power to win ile 
race in naval armaments. Great Britain 
renounced her mastery of the_ sea. 
France renounced her right and her 
natural desire to remain a first-class 
naval Power. Italy renounced all possi- 
bility of attaining the place as a naval 
Power to which her maritime skill 
might well entitle her. Japan renounced 
a naval position in the Pacific corre- 
sponding to the importance of her mer- 
chant marine. America and Japa 
renounced the right to fortify certain 
portions of their own territory. The 
four chief naval Powers of the Pacific 
renounced all right to make, withouwi 
consultation with all the others, an at- 
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ack upon any of them. And all the 
Powers, except China, which had no 
privilege to sacrifice, renounced oppor- 
‘unities for commercial or political gain 
in the Far East, and most of them even 
existing rights and spheres of influence. 

The treaties pledging these acts of 
renunciation are seven in number, and 
ire thus described by President Harding 
in submitting them to the Senate: 


The covenant of limitation to naval 
armament between our Republic, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan. 

The treaty between the same Pow- 
ers in relation to the use of subma- 
rines and noxious gases in warfare. 

The treaty between the United 
States, the British Empire, France, 
and Japan, relating to their insular 
possessions and their insular domin- 
ions in the Pacific. 

A declaration accompanying the 
Four-Power Treaty reserving Ameri- 
can rights in mandated territory. 

An agreement supplementary to 
the Four-Power Treaty defining the 
application of the term “insular pos- 
sessions and insular dominions,” as 
relating to Japan. 

A\ treaty between the nine Powers 
in the Conference relating to princi- 
and policies to be followed in 
matters concerning China. 

A treaty between the nine Powers 
relating to the Chinese customs tariff. 


ples 


Accompanying the treaties were “the 
complete minutes of both plenary ses- 


sions and committee meetings and a 


copy of the official report” to the Presi- 


dent “by the American delegation to the 
Conference.” As the President pointed 
out, the transmission of such full ac- 
counts of the negotiation of treaties is 
unprecedented, but it is, to use the 
President’s words, evidence of “that 
open and simpler diplomacy for whic) 
the world has asked and the practice of 
which contributed largely to the success 
of the Conference so recently adjourned.” 

Such renunciation as is recorded in 
these treaties would not be possible ex- 
cept by agreement among nations which 
felt themselves warranted in exercising 
mutual trust. “It was,” said the Presi- 
dent, “a conference of friends, proceed- 
ing in deliberation and sympathy.” 

In renouncing elements of naval 
strength the nations were first assured 
of mutual renunciation in claims and 
ambitions. Without limitation in poli- 
cies there would have been no limitation 
in battleships. Therefore, as the Presi- 
dent declared, “the particular justifica- 
tion of this progressive and highly grati- 
fying step was the settlement of the 
international problems of the Pacific, 
attended by new understandings in place 
of menacing disagreements and estab- 
lished sureties instead of uncertainties 
which easily might lead to conflict.” 

The President was stating only a fact, 
not an opinion, when he said that “the 
Powers in this Conference sought no con- 
cert to dispossess any Power of its rights 
or properties,” and added: 

All the signatories have given up 
certain rights which they had, as 
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their. contribution to concord and 
peace, but at no sacrifice of national 
pride, with no regret or resentment to 
later flame in conflict. 

Some relinquished certain rights or 
prerogatives which they had asserted, 
notably in the settlement of the 
Shantung controversy, dealt with in a 
covenant quite apart from the group 
herewith submitted. But every con- 
cession was a willing one, without 
pressure or constraint. .. . 

It is not necessary to remind you 
that the Conference work was not 
directed against any Power or group 
of Powers. There were no punish- 
ments to inflict, no rewards to be- 
stow. ... The conclusions reached and 
the covenants written neither require 
nor contemplate compulsive measures 
against any power in the world, sig- 
natory or non-signatory. The offer- 
ings are tree will; the conscience is 
that of world opinion; the observance 
is a matter of national honor. 


The effect upon the nations assembled 
of this practice of mutual renunciation 
is described by the President as _ fol- 
lows: 

I can assure you the nine lowers 
have been brought more closely to- 
gether, they are stancher neighbors 


and friends, they have clearer and 
hetter estimates of one another; they 
have seen suspicion challenged and 


selfishness made to retreat, they have 
keener and more sympathetic under- 
standings, and they are more strongly 
willed for right and justice in inter- 
national relations than ever before. 


In particular, the effect of this Con- 
ference upon the policies of the United 
States was thus stated by the President: 

I am not unmindful, nor was the 


Conference, of the sentiment in this 
chamber against Old World entangle- 


ments. I can bring you every 
assurance that nothing in any of 
these treaties commits the United 


States, or any ‘other Power, to any 
kind of an alliance, entanglement, or 
involvement. ... It has been said, 
if this be true, these are mere mean- 
ingless treaties, and therefore value- 
less. Let us accept no such doctrine 
of despair as that. If nations may 
not establish by mutual understand- 
ing the rules and principles which 
are to govern their relationship; if a 
sovereign and solemn plight of faith 
by leading nations of the earth is 
valueless; if nations may not trust 
one another, then, indeed, there is lit- 
tle on which to hang our faith in ad- 
vancing civilization or the further- 
ance of peace. 


Speaking in particular of the Four- 
Power Treaty, which, as he said, “cove- 
nants the respect of each nation’s rights 
in relation to its insular possessions,” 
the President pointed out that there was 
no “war commitment;” for, as he said, 
“in case of controversy between the 
covenanting Powers it is agreed to con- 
fer and seek adjustment, and if said 
rights are threatened by the aggressive 
action of any outside Power, these 
friendly Powers, respecting one another, 
are to communicate, perhaps confer, in 
order to understand what action may be 
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taken, jointly or separately, to meet a 
menacing situation.” 

In dealing with this specific treaty, as 
with the seven treaties jointly, the 
President emphasized the fact that there 
was no international force erected to 
which to appeal and not even any prom- 
ise to use national forces in a joint 
enterprise of enforcement. Although he 
pointed out the moral warning implicit 
in a conference of the four Powers, he 
stated, with a repetition of phrase that 
seems still to be needed in order to 
make a simple thing plain, that 

There is no commitment to armed 
force, no alliance, no written or moral 
obligation to join in defense, no ex- 
pressed or implied commitment to 
arrive at any agreement except in 
accordance with our Constitutional 
methods. 

Recognizing the fact that the United 
States is a part of the world and “can 
no more do without international nego- 
tiations and agreements in these modern 
days than we could maintain orderly 
neighborliness at home without the pre- 
seribed rules of conduct which are more 
the guaranties of freedom than the re- 
straint thereof,” the President strongly 
supported the doctrine that such inter- 
national negotiations among friendly 
Powers are more soundly based upon 
trust than foree. He did so by this 
declaration: 

IKrankly, Senators, if nations muy 
not safely agree to respect each 
other’s rights, and may not agree to 
confer if one party to the compact 
threatens trespass, or may not agree 
to advise if one party to the pact is 
threatened by an outside Power, then 
all concerted efforts to tranquilize 
the world and stabilize peace must be 
flung to the winds. 

Briefly outlining the events which led 
in succession to our treaty relations 
with China, to our peculiar connection 
with Japan as the opener of her gates to 
the world, to our acquisition of Hawaii, 
and to the presence of our flag in Samoa, 
the Philippines, and Guam, the Presi- 
dent showed how the Pacific and its 
menaces have deeply concerned us and 
asked, “Why should we not make recip- 
rocal engagements to respect the terri- 
tory of others and contract their respect 
of ours, and thus quiet apprehension 
and put an end to suspicion?” And he 
added: “I am ready to assume the sin- 
cerity and the dependability of the as- 
surances of our neighbors of the Old 
World that they will respect our rights, 
just as I know we mean to respect 
theirs.” 

This is the Harding doctrine of 
achievement by renunciation. Whether 
it is a sound doctrine or not I do not 
undertake to discuss; I am simply con- 
cerned in pointing out what that doc- 
trine is and indicating that it is differ- 
ent from the doctrine of achievement by 
force and is not to be confused with it. 
It is this doctrine of renunciation which, 
explains the origin, the proceedings, and, 
the product of tke Aymament Conference 
at, Washington. 











IT 


SIGNS WELL, DOES IT NOT? 


(Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV, Scene 3) 
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International 
A PAGE OF THE TEN-YEAR NAVAL HOLIDAY TREATY, SHOWING THE 
SIGNATURES OF AMERICAN AND BRITISH DELEGATES, WITH THEIR 
SEALS ATTACHED 








SECRETARY 
HUGHES 
SIGNIN( 

THE NAVAL 
HOLIDAY 
TREATY IN THE 
ASSEMBLY 
HALL OF THE 
DAUGHTERS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


The three others in 
the American delega- 
tion are standing to 
the left of the pic- 
tur Senator Under- 
wood in the _ fore- 
ground, just beyond 
him Mr. Root, and, 
looking over Secre- 
tary Hughes's shoul 
der, Senator Lodge. 
acing Secretary 
Hughes is John W 
Garrett, Secretary 
General of the Con 
ference 
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iedinst from Keystone 
A JAPANESE REPRESENTATIVE SIGNING THE TREATY 


Baron Shidehara is standing at the end of the center table preparing to sign. Admiral Baron Kato, who is signing the treaty, is hidden 
from view. At the corner of the table to the left is Mr. Hanihara, another of the Japanese delegates. At the lar » table in the shape of 
L horseshoe is seated, in the farther corner at the left, the Japanese interpreter. To the right of the vacant space is M. Ju rand, the 
Ire neh Ambassador to the United States, and next to him, just around the corner of the table, is M. Sarraut, the head of the French 
ace gation. Next to him are, successively, Senator Underwood, Mr. Root, Senator Lodge (with his hands clasped in front of him), Secretary 
Hughe s, Mr. Balfour (with his face toward the reader). At the extreme right of the picture is Lord Lee of Fareham. Sir Auckland Geddes 
British Ambz lor, is represented only by his hand. Along the nearer side of the table, from right to left, are Sir Robert Jorden 
Canada, Senator Pearce of Australia, Sir John Salmond of New Zealand, Srinavasa Sastri of India, and the three Italian delegates— 
nator Schanzer, Ambassador Rieci, and Senator Albertini Among the ladies in the box beyond the flags is Mrs. Harding In front of 
he flags are the American advisers Under the balcony in the front rows are the French advisers, and in the rear are press representatives 
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OUR FOREIGN-BORN WHO CAN’T BE NATURALIZED, AND WHY 


FORMERLY CHIEF NATURALIZATION 


F you work for the Government, 
| there are few things in the gamut 

of the objectionable that you can’t 
do and brag about afterwards in print, 
if only you can persuade Congress to 
pass the right kind of a law on the sub- 
ject. Nor is this as difficult as the 
average hundred percenter thinks it is. 
Every now and then Congress passes a 
law without knowing what it means, 
and I have helped enforce at least one 
of its statutes that nobody knew the 
meaning of. 

You do your bragging in a pamphlet 
bearing the imprint of the Government 
Printing Office and the seal of your de- 
partment. And nobody reads it. That 
is, nobody who understands it. Except 
of course those who helped you do the 
job. And so you are quite safe—unless 
one of them takes a notion to translate 
your official cant into plain English. 

I’m going to do that to a few pages 
of the “Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Naturalization to the Secretary 
of Labor. Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
31921.” 

For ten years I worked for the Com- 
missioner. For three years and a half 
I was one of his chief examiners, in 
charge of the naturalization work of 
five Western States. I happen to know 
what his neat gray annual report really 
means. : 

He says in it that during that year 
his official force (given by him in 1919 
as 2,772 persons) examined 393,888 docu- 
ments, interviewed half a million peo- 
ple, and handled over a million pieces 
of mail. 

Why? To put it simply, for the pur- 
pose of separating the sheep from the 
goats among the foreign-born people 
who applied for citizenship. There were 
182,637 such people in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1921, and, according to 
the Commissioner, ten out of every hun- 
dred of them were goats. In other 
words, 18,981 filed petitions for naturali- 
zation that were denied. 

Nothing short of a trigonometry book 
could look duller than the table of tiny 
figures in the lower right-hand corner 
of which the gist of that information is 
contained. And yet, if you had stood 
where I stood for a decade, guarding 164 
of the intakes through which these peo- 
ple come into citizenship, watching 
their faces, hearing their stories, seeing 
the difficulties that confront them, you’d 
find those little figures swelling them- 
selves out into an army of 18,981 human 
beings, and you’d want to know why 
they were turned back from the Gates 
of Hope, and whether it was necessary. 
~T The second of two articles by Mr. Ellerbe 


on the problem of naturalization. Last week we 
published “Treating "Em Human.” 
£ > 


BY PAUL LEE ELLERBE 


Suppose, conservatively, that the for- 
tunes of each are linked up with a fam- 
ily of four. That’s 76,000 people— 
enough to populate Jacksonville, Florida, 
say—disappointed by our Government in 
“the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921.” 
And just for a rough approximation, 
suppose the figures were the same every 
year; the total for the last ten years 
would be 760,000, which is more people 
than there are in the State of North 
Dakota. 

Now disappointed people are a nui- 
sance, even when they are as voiceless 
and as patient and forgiving as the 
foreign-born population of America. 
They are a kind of slow poison. A 
standard of reasonable efficiency de- 
mands that we turn out no more of them 
than necessary. Was it necessary to 
disappoint these 760,000? If it was, 
we’ve got a good thing in our elaborate 
protective machinery, with its official 
force of 2,772, its 393,888 documents ex- 
amined, its million pieces of mail 
handled, and half a milliog, people inter- 
viewed per annum. 

Well, it wasn’t. 

Of the fifteen reasons for denial 
enumerated by the Commissioner, two 
go unequivocally into the merits of the 
matter, “Immoral Character” and “Ig- 
norance.” “Immoral Character” speaks 
for itself. And “Ignorance” covers those 
who didn’t appear to know enough to 
exercise the rights of citizenship intelli- 
gently. Those are real reasons why we 
need a naturalization service: to keep 
out the morally undesirable and those 
who don’t care enough about us to 
understand our system of government. 
How many of them did that official force 
of 2,772 find during 1921? A little more 
than half a one apiece. One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-nine, out of 
182,637 who applied. A trifle more than 
one per cent. 

What were the other 17,142 citizen- 
ship seekers denied for? 

By far the largest number, 5,215, 
almost one-third, for—what would you 
suppose? “Want of Prosecution.” That 
is, they paid their money, filed their 
petitions for naturalization, and then 
gave up. If there was any way to make 
Congress realize the poignancy and the 
volume of deferred hope hidden behind 
those figures (for one year alone!), 
things might be changed. It can only be 
suggested here. ; 

Why did they give up, these 5,215 
alien friends who spent their money 
and their time getting themselves le- 
gally on record to the effect that they 
wanted to be Americans? Out of an 
intimate and extended personal knowl- 
edge I give you the answer for nearly 
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all of them in two words: Red tape. 
If you had it wound about your neck 
as tightly as I used to have to help wind 
it about theirs, you’d give up too. 

The whole of the naturalization 
routine is printable only in a neat gray 
pamphlet, but consider the simplest pos- 
sible statement of the most important 
parts of it. 

Leaving entirely out of consideration 
the great gaunt West, where some of 
the naturalization courts hold hearings 
only once a year, and where I have 
known homesteaders, too poor to own 
horses and waiting for citizenship in 
order to prove up on their land, walk 
twenty-five miles every time they were 
called to court—leaving all that out en- 
tirely, consider what you’d have to do if 
you were an alien and applied for citi- 
zenship anywhere in the United States. 

The actual work of naturalization is 
done by the courts. The report before 
me says that there were 2,265 of thei 
attending to it in 1921. The first thing 
would be to go before the clerk of one 
within whose jurisdiction you resided, 
pay a dollar, and file a declaration of 
intention, or first paper, declaring your 
intention to renounce your own country 
and, in due time, to join this one. 

Then, not less than two nor more than 
seven years thereafter, you’d follow that 
up by paying four dollars and filing in 
the same or, in case you had moved, in 
another court a petition stating that you 
had been in the United States at least 
five years and in the State of filing at 
least one year, and that you were at- 
tached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, and a good deal more. You’d have 
to have two witnesses, citizens of tlie 
United States, verify your petition by 
signing affidavits to the effect that they 
had known you five years in this coun- 
try and had personal knowledge that 
you were a person of good moral chiar- 
acter, etc. 

That done, you and your witnesses— 
who might very possibly have stood in 
line for many hours to get to the clerk's 
desk—would have to go to the office of 
the Chief Naturalization Examiner and 
be thoroughly examined all over again. 
This might be the same or another day. 
Very frequently it’s another day, and 
takes the whole of it, for you and your 
witnesses. And often you have to pay 
the wages your witnesses lose, and their 
traveling expenses if a journey is neces- 
sary on filing day and then on examina- 
tion day. 

Yes, and then again on hearing day, 
and if your case happens to be contin- 
ued, on two hearing days, or more. For 
the next step is the hearing of your case 
in open court, before the judge, at least 
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ihree months after you filed your peti- 
ion. 

Again you’d have to see all that in 
erms of human beings to know what it 
means, and I haven’t the space to try to 
make you. But perhaps this bare out- 
line will give you a hint of why 5,215 
petitions were denied in 1921 for “Want 
of Prosecution,” and at the same time 
serye as a background for explanations 
of the other causes of denial. 

The next largest one is “Miscel- 
inneous.” Four thousand six hundred 
ind fifty-two under that. One thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-six of these, 
the Commissioner says, were “reported 
denied because claimed exemption from 
military service on account of alienage.” 
The reasons for the denial of the other 
2.916 would require an article in them- 
selves. They are akin to those exam- 
ined here. 

Then comes “Incompetent Witnesses.” 
Three thousand and fifty-eight cases de- 
nied for that. The witnesses turned out 
not to have the personal knowledge of 
ihe applicants required by the statute. 
Nearly all of them thought they had it; 
swore they had it; acted in good faith. 
I have examined thousands of them, and 
I know that to be true. Wouldn’t you 
think that when it was discovered that 
they were honestly mistaken the men 
whose petitions they verified would be 
allowed to go out and get other, compe- 
tent witnesses to take their places and 
20 on and complete the process begun 
so often at the cost of so much time and 
money and inconvenience? How would 
the great Republie suffer? But not a 
bit of it. The 3,058 petitions so verified 
all had to be denied, the time spent 
wasted, and the (at least) $12,232 paid 
(Heaven only knows what the 
amount really was—it might easily have 
run to $100,000 with wages what they 
were.) 

And the only thing the applicants 
could do was to begin again by filing 
new petitions. And in the meantime of 
course the declarations of intention of 
many of them had expired and had to 
he renewed, and that meant an addi- 
tional delay of just two years. No won- 
der some of them feel that they are 
caught in a vicious circle of alienage 
from which there is no escape. 

Perhaps you will turn hopefully to the 
next most important heading in the 
Commissioner’s table of figures. You 
will not find sustenance there for our 
American quality of optimism. You will 
learn from it that during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1921, 1,848 petitions for 
naturalization were denied on account 
of “Declaration Invalid.” “Declaration” 
is declaration of intention, or first paper. 
Most of these 1,848, and all other invalid 
declarations, were either invalid the day 
they were made, on account of the mis- 
takes of the clerks who issued them, or 
became invalid by the lapse of the statu- 
tory seven years, and in either event 
should not have been accepted by the 
clerks who subsequently permitted their 
holders to use them as bases for peti- 
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tions for naturalization. But just the 
same this whole army of people had to 
go through all the process I have out- 
lined and get an official order of denial 
over the hand of the Court before they 
could find that out. 

Six hundred and twenty-five cases 
were denied because of ‘Petitioners’ Mo- 
tion;” that is, the people who filed them 
asked that they be denied—for some 
reason or other gave up hope and with- 
drew. 

“Deceased.” Five hundred and thirty- 
three of those in 1921. One would like 
to know how long their petitions had 
been pending when they died. 

Then comes “Insufficient Residence,” 
with 313 turned back for that. They 
had not “resided continuously within 
the United States for five years and 
within the State for one year imme- 
diately preceding the dates of their 
petitions.” Some of them went back to 
the old countries for visits, some of 
them left the States in which their 
petitions were filed on business trips 
and for other reasons. But they didn’t 
conceal it. If they couldn’t be naturalized, 
why not tell them so and save them all 
that journeying and standing in line and 
filing and paying and oath taking? 

I suppose it’s because they aren’t 
Americans and rarely protest, and the 
rest of us are too concerned with other 
matters to protest for them. 

“Already a Citizen.” Doesn’t it seem 
that we could devise some way whereby 
aman who was already a citizen of a 
nation as intelligent as this one could 
establish his title to that status without 
going through the complicated process 
of applying for what‘he already had and 


setting in motion the whole machinery 
of a court? Yet 274 citizens of the 
United States, in order to prove them- 
selves such, had to do just that during 
the year under consideration. They 
were people the record of whose nat- 
uralization had been destroyed, who 
came into citizenship through the opera- 
tion of some obscure or ambiguous 
statute, ete., ete. The Naturalization 
Service investigated the facts in the 
case of every one of them. Why not 
confer upon that service the power to 
issue immediately at the close of such 
investigations satisfactory proofs § of 
citizenship? It is very much_ better 
equipped to pass upon points of this 
kind than are the courts, which in 
ninety-nine per cent of such cases only 
follow its recommendations, anyhow. 

To carry on the story, 261 of them 
were denied without protest in 1921 for 
“No Jurisdiction.” Which simply means 
that careless clerks let them file (and 
pay!) in the wrong courts, or else that 
they had to move to other parts of the 
country after filing and were penalized 
for it. 

“No Certificate of Arrival” is perhaps 
the extremest instance of injustice in 
this exhibit. A certificate of arrival is 
a piece of paper issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to aliens who arrived in 
the United States after June 29, 1906. 
But the Department of Labor does not 
give these certificates to the aliens at 
the time they arrive, nor, in fact, at any 
time at all, but issues them only when 
the aliens have signified their readiness 
to file petitions for naturalization, and 
then only upon written application 
made through the clerks of the natural- 
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izing courts, to whom, and never to the 
aliens themselves, the Department sends 
the certificates. The clerks are in- 
structed not to accept petitions for 
naturalization from aliens who arrived 
after June 29, 1906, until after the neces- 
sary certificates of arrival are in their 
possession. Petitions filed by such 
aliens are not complete or valid unless 
at the time they are filed the certificates 
of arrival are attached thereto and made 
parts thereof. But in 1921 155 petitions 
incomplete and invalid because not so 
supported were filed and in due course 
denied, and $620 collected’ therefor. 
That was one of the things that occu- 
pied the time of the official force of 
2,772 and helped to swell that total of 
a million pieces of mail. 

One hundred and forty-six petitions 
for naturalization were denied in 1921 
because the people who filed them were 
“Unable to Produce Witnesses or Deposi- 
tions.”” Depositions are written state- 
ments taken to prove residence in States 
other than that of filing. Sometimes 
they can’t be furnished. And some- 
times the original verifying witnesses 
move away and other competent ones 
can’t be found (substitution is permitted 
under these circumstances), and that’s 
the end of it, and the petitions so de- 
fective have to be denied. It’s a relief 
to chronicle a cause like that. 

But “Premature Petition” is another 
matter. There were only 42 of those in 
1921, but surely that was 42 too many, 
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for “Premature Petition’’ means peti- 
tions filed before the declarations of 
intention upon which they were based 
were two years old. Such petitions the 
clerks of the 2,265 naturalizing courts 
are strictly forbidden to accept, but 
when they have accepted them they are 
permitted and required to collect four 
dollars from each petitioner se misled, 
and the Government duly pockets half 
of it. 

The fifteenth cause of denial is “Sec- 
tion 2169.” Section 2169 of the Revised 
Statutes (on the books since 1875) says 
that only white persons and Africans 
may be naturalized. The 20 who were 
denied under that head during 1921 
thought they were white within the 
meaning of the law, and were held by 
the courts to which they applied to be 
non-white. It has been a vexatious and 
confusing matter. The Bureau of 
Naturalization has held varied and con- 
flicting views about it. At one time the 
Bureau even ludicrously undertook to 
limit the application of this statute to 
Europeans. Some courts have been be- 
guiled into holding that Japanese and 
Hindus are white persons and have 
naturalized them, and so subjectedethem 
to the annoyance and humiliation of 
having their certificates of naturaliza- 
tion canceled by other courts. If there’s 
any doubt about you, you have to go 
through the mill to find out what you 
are. It would seem that common 
courtesy to the other nations demands 
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that Congress specify which it means by 
“white” and which it doesn’t. 

That’s the last of the tests by which 
the sheep are parted from the goats. 
Even this cursory examination of the 
fifteen of these tests shows that most 
of the 18,981 turned back in 1921 were 
made the goats by us, and were not in- 
herently different from the sheep. Most 
of them should have come in. 

What can be done about it? That of 
course is for Congress to say, but it 
ought to do something. 

When an alien cannot be naturalized, 
he should be told so at once, without 
the present drain on his time and money 
and affection for America. There is no 
sense in feeding him through the mills 
of the law just to tell him at the end 
that his first paper is invalid, that he 
is already a citizen, that he hasn’t lived 
here long enough, that he has come in 
the wrong court, that the clerk forgot 
to get a certificate of arrival for him, 
that his first paper is not two years old, 
or that he is not a white man. We 
ought to fix it somehow so that the offi- 
cial force of 2,772 persons can tell him 
that in the beginning. It is more im- 
portant than examining 393,000 docu- 
ments a year, interviewing half a mill- 
ion people, and handling a million pieces 
of mail. Our naturalization machinery 
functions not wisely but too well. Quite 
uselessly it is making enemies of moral 
and intelligent aliens whom we need for 
friends, 
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A GROUP OF REAL ALTO ADIGE SUNDAY 


CLOTHES—IT COULD HARDLY BE MORE 


TYPICALLY SOUTH GERMAN! 


EONIDA BISSOLATI, one of the 

greatest political figures of mod- 

ern Italy, died two years ago “of 
a broken heart because his beloved Wil- 
son gave Italy too much in the north 
and too little in the east.” In this 
paradoxical newspaper phrase is much 
food for thought. The situation in the 
Alto Adige (or upper part of the valley 
of the river Adige, as the Italians call 
the former Siid-Tirol) is avowedly one 
in which ethnical and geographical 
claims, each unusually potent, come to a 
clash. The Peace Conference unani- 
mously awarded the district to Italy, in 
order to grant to her the completion of 
“God’s boundary”’—the stupendous am- 
phitheater of the Alps. Thus three 
hundred thousand Teutons (or one- 
tenth the number of Teutons awarded to 
Czechoslovakia on the same geographi- 
cal grounds) became citizens of Italy, 
hitherto the most racially homogeneous 
of European countries. Signor Credaro, 
the Minister of Liberated Lands, is ac- 
cused by the majority of educated Ital- 
ians, led by the authoritative “Corriere 
della Sera” of Milan, of a /aissez-faire 
verging on pro-Germanism in dealing 
with those populations. On the other 
hand, one hears in America all sorts of 
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talk about the problem of Italy’s “op 
pression of the proud Tyrolese.” I de- 
cided last summer to see with my own 
eyes; and I hope that the following 
notes will show the American reader 
why I have come to the conclusion that 
both attitudes are partly right and 
partly wrong; that is, the Alto Adige 
constitutes a real racial problem for 
Italy, although its people are far from 
“oppressed,” and the Italian criticism of 
the Government’s moderation is based 
on ignorance of the rudiments of the art 
of governing alien races. 


“Dobbiaco—Toblach” says the bilin- 
gual sign on the unpretentious little rail- 
way station, the last real one on the Ital- 
ian side of the new boundary, although 
the actual frontier formalities are car- 
ried out a few miles beyond. And a lit- 
tle toy train comes up from the Italian 
plains to invade with its dirty smoke 
and its shrill whistle the majestic soli- 
tude of this mountain pass, where the 
Alps, east and west, seem to bow in rev- 
erence before the northernmost sentinel 
of the Dolomites—those granitic filibus- 
ters which hurl their tempestuous might 
against the orderliness of the Alpine 
necklace, defying our most approved no- 
tions of what a well-behaved mountain 
chain should be. 

“Would you like to see how things 
look in Vienna, fourteen hours away?” 
says the friendly station-master. “If so, 
offer to my Austrian colleague, whom 
you will find a few miles farther on, a 
two-dollar bill, and possibly a few cents 
more if the exchange is particularly un- 
favorable to you to-day, and he will sell 
you a ticket, the price of which is eight 
hundred kroner.” 

sut no, I am not ready to go to 
Vienna and join the vast army of Ameri- 
cans who deplete appreciably her low 
stores of food by staying there to in- 
vestigate and discuss said depleted 
stores. I prefer to look at the “Rome- 
Vienna Express,” which chestily puffs 
into the station. It is a pathetic suc- 
cessor to one of the crack international 
‘rains of Europe, which used to thrill 
us with their fleeting vision of power and 
wealth, consisting now of three cars— 
one third-class, one evenly divided be- 
tween first and second class, and one 
Pullman wherein congregates the fortu- 
nate crowd of “free ride” folk whose 
bills are met by foreign governments or 
societies: Reparations Commission, Red 
Cross, League of Nations. 

Vienna, the former great capital, 
shorn of her satellites, has become a 
minor South German town. 

Yet the prestige of that great military 
power that was, the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, will not die out for generations. 
You only have to come to my hotel at 
Innichen, about ten minutes from Dob- 
hiaco, to see in the place of honor a life- 
‘ize picture of his former Majesty Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. “What?” I can 
hear some of my American friends re- 
ark, “a picture of the man who fought 
no less than five wars against the Ital- 
ians allowed in the territory which Italy 
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snatched from her traditional enemy?” 
Why not? Americans have not yet real- 
ized to what an extent Italy is a country 
of free opinions. They had given her up 
as a total loss when the Italian factory 
hands played with red flags a year and 
a half ago. And they never understood 
how the new Kingdom could allow the 
head of the Catholic Church to inveigh 
again and again from Rome against the 
Italian Government; nor how the police 
could tolerate that the words “Viva 
Lenin” should be scribbled on the walls 
of almost every public building, without 
anybody attempting to erase that harm- 
less expression of discontent. Italy is a 
country which leaves the most rabid 
individual free to express his or her 
opinions until they conflict with the 
rights of others, and occasionally far be- 
yond that limit. And this attitude can- 
not of course be limited to the territory 
of the pre-war Kingdom, but also ex- 
tends to the newly annexed lands. Thus, 
incredible but true, the bandmaster of 
the Communal band of this very town 
of Innichen was allowed to play in the 
public square on a fine summer Sunday 
the Imperial Austrian national anthem, 
amid the cheers of the local population 
(can you imagine an Alsatian bandmas- 
ter being allowed by the French to play 
the “Wacht am Rhein”’?); and on the 


following Sunday, when I was at In- 
nichen myself, Teutonic sympathizers 
were distributing under the eye; cf four 
Italian carabinieri a protest, not only in 
the German language but in the German 
script, against the “tyrannical” action of 
the Italian authorities, who had _ re- 
quested the bandmaster not to repeat 
the performance. Said bandmaster, in 
my very presence, complied that Sunday 
by playing German Tyrolean songs, fol- 
lowed by the “Schwarzer Adler” of well- 
known German flavor and fame! 

In fact, I shall never forget that day. 
In the crowd which gathered around the 
band were several men with pictures of 
former Emperor Charles in their hats. 
As an ex-Italian officer who had fought 
against that monarch, I felt that the 
performance smacked of provocation, 
and spoke to one of the peasants who 
wore the strange adornment. 

“You love your former Emperor, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I love 
Charles.” 

“Don’t you think, however, that it is 
bad taste and poor policy to wear in 
your hat the portrait of Charles of Haps- 
burg, a sovereign whom Austria herself 
has overthrown?” 

Silence; then a grin; 
clever answer: 


his Majesty Emperor 


then a most 
“How can any one ob- 
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MAP OF THE “VENEZIA TRIDENTINA” 


This is the birthplace of many north Italian rivers annexed to Italy under the Treaty of St. 


Germain. 


boundary, which coincides with the crest of the Alps. 
three-fifths Italian, two-fifths German. The 


The dotted line shows the fantastic pre-war boundary; the crosses mark the new 


Population about half a million; 
latter inhabit the dotted territory, which is 


now officially styled “Alto Adige” 


ject to my wearing in my hat the por- 
trait of a private citizen whom I used 
to serve?” 

“Serve? Where?” 

“Here, on that mountain, where TI lost 
these fingers,” he replied, turning his 
eyes upon one of the supefb peaks of the 


Dolomites and showing a badly shat- 
tered hend. 
Human sympathy replaced the feel- 


ings born of the war which had hitherto 
occupied my mind. “And how do you 
manage to work, now, in that condition?” 

“T do not work. As a mutilato of the 
Austrian army the Italian Government 
pays me a monthly allowance.” 

Here was indeed food for thought, es- 
pecially for those Americans who whim- 
per over Italy’s “tyrannical” treatment 
of the Alto Adige. For that matter, 
Italy could not hold this rebellious re- 
gion for a month if she acted tyranni- 
cally—no matter what the decisions of 
the Peace Conference, which took Fiume 
from Italy and gave her Bozen, in order 
to obtain Italian connivance to French 
encroachments upon the Rhineland and 
to create on the east of Italy a powerful 
Jugoslavia which would keep her busy 
in that quarter. 

Later in the day I came across a 
Triestino who was staying at my hotel. 
When I recounted my conversation with 
the mutilato, “These people are angry,” 
he said, “extremely angry with the Ital- 
ian Government. Of course the Govern- 
ment has not treated them rightly; they 
have not yet been allowed to change into 


lire, at par, the Austrian kroner which 
they held in the bank before the armi- 
stice.” 

“But how can they expect that?” I 
retorted. “An Italian lira is worth at 
least ten Austrian crowns to-day!” 

“T know, but that is what they want, 
and they won’t be loyal until they get 
it. After all, it is not their fault if 
their currency has depreciated.” 

Surely this was a new angle from 
which to look at the situation. I smiled 
to myself, wondering whether it is my 
fault that the lira itself, which used to 
be worth twenty cents, is now worth 
four, and if it is the fault of a certain 
member of my*family in Florence that his 
monthly pension of three hundred lire, 
which used to pay the rent of a villa for 
the whole summer, now represents just 
the cost of a good pair of shoes. 

When I returned to my hotel, the 
landlady reminded me, in fair English, 
that I had not yet registered. “I had 
entirely forgotten that,” I answered in- 
advertently in Italian. 

“Please do not speak that detestable 
language,” she retorted in the harshest 
German. 

“Why do you stay on the Italian side 
of the new frontier?” I asked, in the 
language of compromise. 

“Because I like my three meals a day. 
People are too poor over there. Their 
money is worth almost nothing. But 
wait, and you will see. Very soon our 
savings will be officially changed into 
lire. Then we shall go across and 
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change our money again, at any bank- 
er’s. For every lira ten, twelve, perhaps 
fifteen crowns. We shall be very rich 
then, do you see?” 

Oh, yes, I saw. I also saw that in 
the room where I .was led to register 
were two huge atrocious portraits of 
Bismarck and Metternich, and below 
them an Austrian helmet and one of 
those horrible maces with which our 
late enemy intended to “inspire awe.” I 
also saw that the printed headings of 
the hotel register were entirely in Ger- 
man, and I made sure that it was not a 
left-over from pre-bellum days, but a 
recent acquisition fresh from Vienna. 

It was a relief to go out and see a 
couple of Italian Alpine officers pass by, 
bound for some post far -up on the 
heights. I greeted them and offered my 
company, which was readily accepted, 
and unbosomed myself of my anger. 

If you have ever lived any time among 
these superb mountain gentlemen, who 
differ as much from the rough moun- 
taineers as the country gentleman dif- 
fers from the contadino, you will know 
what magnificent types of well-balanced, 
serene humanity they are. It was 
proved to me again on that day. 

“Professor, you live in cities, transi- 
tory like all man-made things. We live 
among God’s own eternal mountains. 
You help shape transitory policies; we 
deal in men’s unchangeable feelings. 
We know that while the present genera- 
tion of embittered ex-Austrian fighters 
lives any attempt at Italianization wil! 
seem to them to savor of tyranny. 
Granted that Signor Gredaro_ went 
rather far when he wrote the preface 
for a pan-Germanistic book on the Alto 
Adige, and reiterated the right of these 
Tyrolese populations to be left undis- 
turbed in their Teutonism. But it is no 
treason to say that the general idea is 
correct. The Trentini were right when 
they sang: ‘When the Adige shall flow 
into the Danube instead of the Adriatic. 
then we shall feel Austrian’ and not 
Italian.’ Of course the line of the Alps, 
the tremendous and obvious boundary 
between Italians and non-Italians, is to 
be kept safe by our uniforms. But, 
mark my words! We are doing just the 
right thing. An efficient line of Alpine 
posts at the frontier, above the level of 
human habitations, and precious few 
uniforms below. No tyranny, no de- 
nationalization, no forcible absorption: 
in other words, no repetition against the 
northernmost part of the new territory 
of the measures which made Austria so 
bitterly hated in the southernmost part 
before the war.” 

Those were truly words of wisdom. 
And when we parted and I proceeded 
toward the station, and saw the tobacco- 
nist parading the regulation Italian coat 
of arms surrounded by a German in- 
scription, and witnessed the scene of a 
formal address of welcome in the Ger- 
man tongue by the mayor of the town 
to a group of distinguished American 
visitors, and beheld at the station a half- 
dozen porters still wearing the little 
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Austrian caps with the inscription 
“Dienst,” and when the conductor of a 
local train, wearing the attire of all 
italian conductors, refused to speak 
lialian to me, I felt proud and hopeful: 
proud that Italy has learned how to 
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be free from the retaliatory mania; and 
hopeful that a country which knew how 
to absorb the French of Piedmont, the 
Germans of Lombardy, the Slavs of 
Venetia, the Spaniards of Sardinia, the 
Greeks of Sicily, and the Albanians of 
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Apulia will ultimately, by this same gen- 
erous method of non-interference, write 
—not soon perhaps, but well—another 
chapter in the history of assimilation of 
foreign races in the land so markedly cir- 
cumscribed by the Alps and the triple sea. 


TAXATION OF LABOR UNIONS 


the Historical Society he tells us: 
“I learned from the reports of con- 
ireversies in the courts of law of the 
pursuits and occupations of individuals 
and of the objects which most earnestly 
engaged their attention.” This was Mr. 
Webster’s last public address in New 
York City, and it finds illustrations in 
the current reports of decided cases. 
In a recent decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
Seventh Circuit, in which that Court 


| Daniel Webster’s address before 


dealt with the controversies between the - 


United Mine Workers of America and 
some of the independent coal operators 
in West Virginia, we find the Court 
stating the following facts respecting 
the organization known as the United 
Mine Workers of America:' 

“The evidence shows that members of 
the Mine Workers Union purchased fire- 
arms and ammunition and otherwise 
financed the violent activities in behalf 
of the unionizing forces in West Vir- 
ginia, and this state of war continued 
until the President sent troops into the 
State, and it is only held in abeyance 
because of that fact. 

“The evidence shows that the reve- 
nues of the Mine Workers Union are 
produced from dues and assessments laid 
iipon the members; that these fines and 
assessments are, by an arrangement be- 
iween the miners’ organization and the 
operators, taken from the wages of the 
workers in the mines by the operators 
and paid by them to the organization of 
mine workers. This is the ‘echeck-off’ 
system. The membership is large and 
the dues and assessments yield an 
enormous sum. 

“Statements made by officers of the 
United Mine Workers show that the 
ininers’ organization has sent into West 
Virginia to carry on this struggle more 
than two and a half million dollars, and 
the secretary-treasurer of that organiza- 
tion, in his report to the Convention 
recently held in this city, stated that 
during the year ending August 1, 1921, 
the organization had sent into West 
Virginia more than a million dollars. 
This money was derived from the ‘check- 
ff system, and was sent to West Vir- 
sinia to assist in the effort to organize 
the West Virginia field.” 

The system of the Mine Workers 
Union in all the districts where it has 
Succeeded in what it calls “unionizing” 
the mines is this. No man is allowed 

'Ora Gasaway vy. Borderland Coal Corpora- 
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to work in the mines unless he is a 
meimber of the union. When he becomes 
a member, he is required to sign a con- 
tract that his dues to the union shall be 
deducted from his pay and sent by the 
company to the treasurer of the union. 
As long as he remains a member of the 
union this contract remains in force. 
The only way he can get rid of it is by 
resigning from the union, in which case 
he loses his job. Another illustration 
of the work of trade unions is to be 
found in the testimony taken before the 
Lockwood Committee of the New York 
Senate, which was published in the New 
York “Times” on December 6, 1921. 

There is a brotherhood of electrical 
workers in New York City. Unlike the 
miners’ union, it does not seek to attract 
members to it, but has succeeded in en- 
forcing a regulation of its own that no 
electrical worker should be permitted to 
put in work in the city of New York un- 
less he pays to the union, if he be a 
journeyman $130 a year, and if he be a 
helper $52 a year. Additional testimony 
was given by one of the officers of the 
union that there was “no bookkeeping 
system to look at,” and it appears that 
there was a large leak in the accounts 
of the union and that some of its officers 
had accumulated private property by 
methods not disclosed but which can be 
readily surmised. 

The facts which have been thus dis- 
closed call public attention to a condi- 
tion that ought to be surprising and is 
familiar. Practically the unions are not 
subject to any public authority what- 
ever; they are not incorporated, they 
are not required to keep or publish any 
accounts of their receipts and expendi- 
tures, as corporations are. They have 
large incomes, amounting in many cases 
to millions of dollars annually, and have 
accumulated funds, some of them to the 
amount of many millions. They are ex- 
empt from taxation; in short, they are 
a privileged class. Beginning as a pro- 
test against what was in many cases in- 
justice, they have become great and 
powerful. Some of their leaders un- 
doubtedly are sincere men who seek 
what they consider public good, but 
others are ambitious and have been en- 
couraged to be lawless because of the 
privileges extended to them. 

What the public has a right to ask is 
that all trade unions should be required 
to keep accounts of their receipts and 
expenses, that these accounts should be 
subject to the inspection of some public 
authority, and that a summary of them 


should be published. All this is just as 
important for the members of the union 
as it is for the public. 

It is hardly possible, for example, that 
the electrical workers would approve the 
blackmail that, according to this testi- 
mony, has been practiced by their offi- 
cers. But, apart from this, no democ- 
racy can continue to prosper which 
tolerates the existence of a privileged 
class, having unlimited authority to 
raise money which, in the end, comes 
out of the pockets of those who have no 
voice in the management, and of asso- 
ciations which do not contribute in any 
way to the support of the Government. 
Every loyal citizen ought to be glad to 
do his part to support the Government 
that gives him protection. 

For the purpose cof removing the 
anomalies to which attention has just 
been called, it has been proposed to re- 
quire the trade unions to become in- 
corporated. The difficulty here is that 
their members are not willing to become 
incorporated, and it would be a difficult 
and perhaps impossible task to compel 
persons to incorporate against their 
will. Another method much more feasi- 
ble is suggested by an examination of 
the Federal Tax Law which was ap- 
proved by the President on November 
23 last. Under 6 and 2 of this act we 
find the following clause: “The term 
corporation includes associations, joint 
stock companies, and insurance com- 
panies.” Trade unions are certainly 
associations, and they would be taxable 
under the provisions of this law and re- 
quired to account, as corporations are, 
were it not for a special exemption in 
Section 231. This provides that the 
“following organizations shall be exempt 
from taxation under this article: (1) 
Labor, agricultural, or horticultural 
organizations.” 

Whatever reason there may be for 
exempting from taxation agricultural or 
horticultural organizations we need not 
consider. But the facts already stated 
show that there is none for including 
labor organizations in the exemption. 
If Section 231 of the Tax Law were 
amended by striking out the single word 
“labor,” the desired result would be ac- 
complished as far as it can be by Federal 
legislation. Can there be any good rea- 
son for continuing an exemption which 
exempts wealthy associations, some of 


“whom certainly are using their accumu- 


lated funds for unlawful purposes, and 
compels their fellow-citizens to bear the 
whole burden? 
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From a painting 


EDWARD WINSLOW, GOVERNOR OF PLYMOUTH COLONY 


Such men as Winslow... 


Pilgrims] for any worldly advantage. ... 


did not cast in their lot with these poor people [the 


It was the sanity of their religious 


views, and the goodness of their lives, that gained them such valuable support. 
From “The Pilgrim Vathers,’ by Winnifred Cockshott, 
of St. ITilda’s Jlall, Oxford. 


WENTIETH-CENTURY America 
takes but a languid interest in 
the golden age of antiquity. In 
the face of a torn and agitated world it 
is complacently disposed to believe that 
life is to-day fuller, more interesting, 
and more agreeable than at any previous 
time in the history of man, and that 
to-morrow is likely to reveal still fur- 
ther promise. And yet at these dinners, 
and similar ceremonies held elsewhere, 
the Pilgrim Fathers are extolled in 
terms which would have brought the 
blush of shame to their tanned and sal- 
low cheeks; and this despite the fact 
that their descendants could by no pos- 
sible means be induced to exchange 
their present lot for that of these heroic 
ancestors. We praise, but we do not 
envy. 
Not only is praise lavished upon the 
'This paper was delivered as an Address at 
the One Hundred and Sixtcenth Annual Dinner 
of the New England Socicty in the City of New 
York on December 22, 1921 
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Pilgrims, but often it is ludicrously mis- 
conceived and misdirected, as who 
should praise Napoleon for his modesty, 
or Henry VIII for his domestic virtues. 
It has been said that it is better not to 
know so much than to know so much 
which is not true, and similarly it may 
be advisable to praise our forebears less 
or to praise them more justly. 

The Pilgrim is often lauded as the 
founder of religious liberty; and it is 
true that by his struggle to secure op- 
portunity to worship according to his 
conscience he contributed to this great 
cause. But the liberty he sought for 
himself he was reluctant to grant to 
others. A witty commentator has ob- 
served in regard to the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, that after ten years its 
members had so far secured religious 
liberty that any one who agreed with 
the elders was at perfect liberty to say 
so. Others were irresistibly urged to 
return to England or to cultivate their 
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heresies among the savages. As the In- 
dians commonly scalped the heretic first 
and examined his theology afterward, 
few dissenters elected this alternative. 

Again, there is often much unfounded 
accrediting to these glorious forebears 
of ours of the establishment of demo- 
eratic government. It is true that in 
Connecticut there was at the outset a 
form of democratic town government, 
but it was hardly more than a form, and 
for many a long year democracy, as we 
now know it, was not only wholly lack- 
ing in New England, but was generally 
despised and distrusted. At Plymouth 
there was originally something closely 
approaching the communism apparently 
practiced in certain of the earlier Chris- 
tian communities, but even this quickly 
passed away, being found impracticable. 
No one would deny that liberty of con- 
science and the forms of democracy 
both grew up in New England. But 
equally no informed person can truth- 
fully assert that these achievements 
were characteristic of the earliest New 
England communities. 

What we do find in the Pilgrims is 
the most superb devotion to religious 
convictions. For them the real world 
was the world of the spirit, compared 
with which the world of material things 
was but ephemeral dress. They feared 
not death nor physical suffering. Their 
dread was for sin, for the weakness of 
their souls in the face of temptation. 
Their heroic venture into the unknown 
wilderness across a wintry sea will al- 
ways stand as one of the immortal land- 
marks in the onward march of the 
human soul, an enduring proof of the 
unconquerable power of complete moral 
and religious devotion. If we have that 
good fortune at all, we may well pride 
ourselves less on being their blood de- 
scendants than on being in some meas- 
ure the worthy heritors of their un- 
daunted spirit and their consecration to 
their vision of truth and righteousness. 
They respected law and human person- 
ality. Rank and social position as 
known in the polite world were to them 
an abomination, and in turn, as was not 
unnatural, they were despised and 
persecuted by the leaders of that world. 
Liberty they valued above all, but only 
as a prerequisite to the fulfillment of 
duty, to obedience to divine law, fealty 
to the Maker of all things. Thorough- 
going democracy, universal suffrage, and 
the like were far from their ideals. 

We find among them also a position 
assigned to the family which made it 
the very foundation of the religious life 
of the individual and the community. 
He would be bold who should assert 
that our contemporary status of the fam- 
ily is an advance upon theirs. More- 
over, they valued education, and from 
the first moment set themselves to pro- 
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,ide schools and shortly even a college 
ior the education of their leaders. And 
if these men and women have sometimes 
been praised for qualities they either 
did not possess or did not esteem, it is 
equally true that they have been blamed 
for faults which were peculiar to other 
men of their time as well as to them- 
selves. 

The period was not one of large toler- 
ance, either in politics or religion, and 
in these matters they fought fire with 
fire. They were undoubtedly serious 
and some of them presumably hard and 
sour, like certain of their descendants; 
but they were also certainly brave and 


ROME 


OT since the days of Luther has 
the Vatican faced a situation so 
full of uncertainties—of possibili- 

ties—as that which greets the successor 
to Pope Benedict XV. The choice of 
Cardinal Ratti is in itself significant. 
His rapid promotion, his athletic phy- 
sique, his mountaineering zeal, mean 
that here is a Pontiff who will broaden 
the Catholic appeal. He becomes Pope 
not as an ecclesiastic merely but as a 
man of muscle and individuality. He 
blesses the people from the outside of 
St. Peter’s, not from the inside. He is 
the prisoner of the Vatican who intends 
to escape. 

Many are tne evidences of a counter- 
Reformation which might substantially 
change the balance between Catholic and 
Protestant. The war has not turned 
people into atheists, but has led them, 
rather, to mistrust a modern progress 
away from religion. ‘Pure reason” as 
developed in Prussia did not keep the 
peace, but produced poison gas, and 
science seemed to be summed up in 
submarines. Hence we see Bernard 
Shaw returning at least to Methuselah, 
while for the sake of argument H. G. 
Wells concedes God. Sir Oliver Lodge, 
once agnostic, delivers other-worldly 
lectures; and in Scotland and northern 
England there has been a spontaneous 
revival, evoking comparisons with the 
life-work of the Wesleys, Whitefield, 
Fox, and Moody, or with the spiritual 
experiences of Wales. Finally, we have 
had a President of the United States in- 
augurating a Conference of the Powers, 
and among them Japan and China, with 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

In this atmosphere the Roman Church 
has displayed a world-wide and careful 
activity. Sir Charles Dilke, who was in 
his day a high authority, considered 
that the diplomats of the Papacy were 
the ablest in the world. If diplomacy 
can restore a faith, assuredly Rome is 
onee more formidable. With exquisite 
(imeliness, Joan of Are has been canon- 
ized and France in victory receives a 
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wholly conscientious. Their domestic 
life may have been bleak, but at least it 
was sturdy and pure. Surely these 
traits have some meaning for us to-day. 
We do not see God with their eyes, but 
we know that justice and mercy shall 
endure forever. We do not apprehend 
Satan in the material forms which they 
made so vivid, but we do know that, 
with nations as with men, injustice 
breeds strife and loose morals spell na- 
tional decay. 

We can never return to their literalis- 
tic interpretation of the Scriptures, nor 
to the austerities of their daily life, but 
we may well inquire whether something 
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of their sense of the deeper, spiritual 
values of experience would not soften 
the hard and cynical gaze with which 
sO many a modern looks out upon life, 
would not make for a deeper and more 
enduring foundation for our social rela- 
tions and our National vigor. 

Is it too much to hope that those 
superb impulses of high spiritual pur- 
pose which possessed our entire Nation 
during the late war may once more 
sweep over our people and embed them- 
selves forever in our National fiber? 
Such a moral victory would indeed be a 
fitting tribute to the dauntless men and 
women whose memory we honor to-night. 


AND THE NEW WORLD 


BY P. W. WILSON 























fHE SHRINE OF STE. ANNE AT THE CHURCH 
OF STE. ANNE DE BEAUPRE, QUEBEC 


This is one of the most celebrated shrines of 
the New World. Thousands of people annu- 
ally make pilgrimages to this place to pray 
before the shrine, which contains a_ relie of 


the saint 


patron saint. Canonized also is Bishop 
Plunkett, of Ireland, hung, drawn, and 
quartered during the Popish Plot. It is 
doubtless an undesigned coincidence 
that both these saints were martyred by 
England! The Protestant halo which 
surrounds Nurse Cavell is reflected by 
a Catholic halo around Cardinal Mercier, 
also revered by mankind. Organizations 
like the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion are not only denounced as subver- 


sive of faith and morals; they are chal- 
lenged by rivals like the Knights of 
Columbus. And in these days of the 
camera the Church of Rome has this 
further advantage—she photographs ad- 
mirably. Not only does she paint pic- 
tures—she is one. In the movies her 
ceremonial reaches to the ends of the 


earth. Of her pageantry she makes no 
secret. Her mysteries are frankly dis- 
played. If a great ecclesiastic dies, his 


body lies in state, without reserve. His 
face is seen. In the inner life, let us 
say, of the Quakers, there is nothing for 
the film. It is like leaven hidden in 
three measures of meal. It is a king- 
dom that cometh without observation. 
As an example of the emotions which 
are stirring,the world, one may mention 
faith healing. Whatever may be the 
troubles of Christian Scientists in Bos- 
ton, their crusade continues in England. 
Shrines like Lourdes or Sainte Anne de 
Beaupré in Quebec have never been 
more popular. Even the Anglican 
Church has developed its healing min- 
istry; and a glance at the Report of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, with the news 
that never has the death rate in New 
York fallen as low as it is to-day, sug- 
gests that medicine also is working its 
scientific miracles, and so carrying for- 
ward the first main task of the Saviour 
when on earth. Under such circum- 
stances, signs and wonders are to be 
expected. From Ireland we have reports 
of cripples being cured through bleeding 
statues and holy pictures, while Car- 
dinal Newman, who was so interested 
in ecclesiastical miracles, would have 
noted, had he been alive, the liquefac- 
tion of the blood of St. Januarius at 
Naples, which happily foretold the fail- 
ure of revolutionary troubles in Italy. 
If, however, the influence of the Cath- 
olic Church has sometimes tended to- 
wards superstition, that influence has 
also made for sober manners. Pope 
Benedict XV declared that “on the do- 
mestic hearth woman is queen.” He 
denounced extravagance of dress; and 
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in Spain, the United States, and other 
countries the hierarchy emphasized his 
message, even interrupting the rite of 
marriage unless the company were 
clothed according to “Christian mod- 
esty.” Against divorce the Chureh 
stands so firm that there are cities in 
the United States where moving pictures 
in which the stars have figured prom- 
inently in matrimonial suits are not 
easily shown. Certain incidents which 
accompanied the campaign for birth con- 
trol are part of the same Catholic policy. 
With a profound § discernment, the 
-apacy has appealed for conservatism 
in manners and morals as well as in 
theology. It is essentially the appeal 
made by the black coat of an American 
President. It is also the appeal deliber- 
ately enforced against the smart set by 
the British Court. Catholicism is now 
no longer identified with bull-fights, the 
Continental Sunday, absinthe, and the 
stiletto! Catholicism is, or seeks to be, 
mid-Victorian. 

Hence what has been called “the pro- 
cession to the Vatican” as to a steadying 
factor in the world’s affairs. The cynic 
may say that statesmen, afraid of Bolsh- 
evism, were glad of any port in a storm. 
Be that as it may, with the world be- 
coming republican, we have the amazing 
fact that the number of countries with 
representatives accredited to the Holy 
See has doubled. Before the war it was 
a dozen; now it is more nearly thirty. 
Even Britain and Holland are included. 
Hitherto the Papacy has cultivated the 
good will of monarchs. Now it must 
deal with democracies; and it fell to the 
lot of Pope Benedict XV to recognize- 
indeed, to welcome—the inevitable. 
After all, even Catholic monarchs have 
not always acted as obedient sons of the 
Chureh. There wes Henry VIII. There 


OF ST, PETER’S, WITIL THE VATICAN 


was Napoleon Bonaparte. There was 
Louis XIV. There was the veto of the 
Hapsburgs which prevented Rampolla 
being Pope. And among Protestant 
“despots” there was Bismarck, there was 
George III. What the Papacy is now 
organizing is no longer the divine right 
of kings, but voting power among the 
peoples. In France Catholics are re- 
leased from the royalist allegiance. In 
Italy they are no longer warned against 
elections but urged to record their suf- 
frages, with the result that there has 
been formed under Don Luigi Sturzo, a 
Sicilian priest, the Italian Popular 
Party, which, it is hoped, will become 
the nucleus of a White International- 

the Christian alternative to the Red 
Tnternational. In the United States 
there have been various pronouncements 
on social reconstruction of a _ liberal 
character. 

The policy of winning the people in- 
stead of merely cultivating the friend- 
ship of their rulers has had results. 
There were tens of thousands of priests 
in the French army, and as _ soldiers 
they were infinitely more powerful for 
the Church than they would have been 
if they had claimed the privileged ex- 


emption allowed by Britain to her 
clergy. France is not Catholic. But she 
no longer holds what Catholicism she 


has merely “for export.” In Italy the 
active quarrel between Church and State 
is at an end. The theory that the Pope 
is a prisoner of the Vatican, that he is 
restrained by some civil usurpation from 
exercising his office, that his letters are 
opened, and so on, has always been a 
polite fiction. The Pope can at any time 
go anywhere or receive any one or any- 
thing that he wants. But his attempt to 
forbid Catholic sovereigns visiting the 
King of Italy—he even objected to the 
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discretion of Theodore Roosevelt—was 
by no means unreal. It was almost a 
cause of war on one occasion between 
Austria and Italy, and it has been mos! 
wisely abandoned. Indeed, cardinals to 
day drink tea with the royal house of 
Savoy, and an Italian Minister formal]: 
presented condolences at the Vatican 0: 


the death of Benedict XV. It is tru 
that no panegyric on him was _ pro- 


nounced in the Italian Parliament. But 
it is also true that the Italian Govern- 
ment which desired this without secur- 
ing it fell from power. The Catholic: 
have become a force in Italian polities. 

Even so stanch a Whig as Macaulay 
has admitted that “it is better that men 
should be governed by priesteraft than 
by brute violence, by such a prelate as 
Dunstan than by such a warrior as 
Penda.” What Pope Benedict XV aimed 
at was to be the Dunstan who restrains 
the Penda. He supported the principles 
underlying a League of Nations. He 
asked to be represented at Versailles, 
but Italy would not have it. He has 
pronounced against conscription and the 
worst horrors of war. His voice mate- 
rially contributed to a settlement in 
Ireland. But it must not be supposed 
that his record has commanded univer- 
sal assent. At a time when the Protes- 
tant and Eastern Churches are drawing 
together, when important conferences 
are held and contemplated to discuss 
either reunion or intercommunion, Rome 
stands aloof, as haughty as ever. She 
will join with no other body of Chris- 
tians. All Christians must first join her. 
The Papacy has still to emerge fron 
that terrific scene in 1870 when, wit!) 
France tottering, and tottering also th 
Temporal Power, Pius TX, undeterred b) 
peals of coincident thunder, signed his 
own infallibility amid a daylight dark- 
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ness which was only relieved by can- 
dles held above the challenging manu- 
script. 

The future of Roman Catholicism, 
though brighter than before and, some 
would say, of a dazzling prospect, is by 
no means free from perplexity. Statis- 
tics are published showing hundreds of 
millions of Catholics even in Europe; 
but these figures are nominal. In no 
real sense are there, for instance, thirty- 
five million of the faithful in France 
The Vatican is, by admission, in need of 
funds. Not only have the revenues of 
the Papal States come to an end, but 
contributions from Austria, Hungary, 
Poland—to mention only three Catholic 
countries—must have most grievously 
declined. This means that the Pope is 
now dependent more than ever before 
upon the tribute which he receives from 
the New World, and especially from the 
United States. This country is one 
where, as England discovered to her 
cost, taxation without representation, 
and especially taxation by the Old 
World, needs a good deal of defending. 
Hence it must be considered a serious 
question whether the existing constitu- 
tion of the College of Cardinals can be 
maintained. From a recent book of 
reference I gather the list which is 
printed in the adjoining column. 

That means a clear majority for Italy. 
And at a Conclave the under-representa- 
tion of the New World is the more no- 
ticeable because time is not allowed for 


the four non-European Cardinals to ar- 
rive and vote. In other words, the 
Catholics of North and South America 
at present exercise no influence over the 
choice of the Pontiff. The explanation 
of the anomaly is of course curious and 
interesting. The Pope is not only the 
Holy Father of Catholic Christians. He 
is Bishop of Rome. The Cardinals are 
in a technical sense his local clergy— 
his suffragan bishops, his priests, his 
deacons. Each has his parish in the 
Eternal City. But, however keenly the 
antiquarian may appreciate this tradi- 





THE NATIONALITY OF THE CARDINALS 
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Other Huropean—French —.......- 8 
Spanish ........ 5 
Portuguese... 
Austrian ..... 2 


Bnelishn ....... 2 


Belgian ....... 1 
i 1 
German. ......... 1 
Sicilian .......... 1 


Hungarian.... 1 24 


Non-European— American .... 2 
Brazilian ..... 1 
Canadian ...... 1 1 
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tion, one must face the fact that the 
election, let us say, of the Bishop of New 
York, in which the laity participate, in 
which the whole Church concerned has 
a voice, in which the proceedings are 
public, seems to be more in line with 
equity and the custom of to-day than 
the picturesque proceedings in the 
sealed chambers and chapels of the Vati- 
can. 

What the Church has to guard against 
is another breach between her Italian 
body-guard and her faithful beyond the 
Alps. The country which bred Julius 
Cesar, Dante, Michael Angelo, and most 
of the Popes deserves a world-wide em- 
pire over men’s minds. But, after all, 
the predominance of Italy in the Papacy 
was at least a contributing cause of the 
Reformation in northern Europe and in 
Britain. And the Italian view on many 
subjects, particularly the relations of 
the Papacy with other Christian bodies, 
may not be at all the real and consid- 
ered view of Catholics outside Italy and 
Europe. A large increase in the propor 
tion of non-Italian Cardinals would seem 
to be needed by the circumstances of 
the case, and with it a somewhat more 
elastic arrangement for their attendance. 
when summoned, at Rome. The situa- 
tion is, if one may say so, somewhat 
similar to that of England and her Do- 
minions. More and more she has found 
it wise to recognize the sentiments and 
the susceptibilities of her distant ad- 
herents. 











UNCLE GILES 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 


THE THIRD OF A SERIES OF FIVE EXCURSIONS 
ALONG THE BYWAYS OF HUMAN NATURE 


OST personalities get pretty well 
M blurred and dimmed by the time 
they are handed down through 
the indifferent, inattentive stories of 
several generations. But the personality 
of my Great-Uncle Giles has suffered no 
such partial obliteration. It has come 
down to us with outlines keen and 
sharply bitten into the family conscious- 
ness, with the acid of exact recollection. 
And in his case family stories are by no 
means indifferent. To this day you 
have only to mention Uncle Giles to one 
of our name to see our bristles rise. 

This is not at all because Uncle Giles 
ever disgraced the family or did any 
evil or wicked action. Quite the con- 
trary. Uncle Giles thought that he was 
the only member of the entire tribe with 
any fineness or delicacy of feeling, with 
any aristocratic distinction of person or 
manner, with any fitness for a higher 
sphere of activities than the grubby 
middle-class world of his kinsmen. Yes, 
that is exactly what Uncle Giles thought, 
probably adding that he often felt him- 
self a gentleman among canaille. The 
intense prejudice of all our name 
against any one openly professing to be 
a gentleman may be laid to this. If he 
adds, or any one adds for him, “among 
canaille,” you can see the froth begin 
to show white at the corners of our 
mouths. 

A gentleman should not be forced to 
the menial task of earning his living. 
Uncle Giles was never forced to the 
menial task of earning his living. No 
power on earth could force him to it, 
not even the combined and violent ef- 
forts of a good many able-bodied and 
energetic kinspeople. The tales of how 
Uncle Giles blandly outwitted their 
coarse attacks on him and succeeded to 
the end of a very long life in living 
without work are endless, infinite in 
their variety, and for three generations 
now have wrought the members of our 
family to wrath and laughter. He was 
incredible. You can’t imagine anything 
like him unless you have had him in 
your family too. 

Uncle Giles was preparing for the 
ministry for many years—years when 
his people did not know him so well as 
later, and still believed that with a lit- 
tle more help Giles would be able to get 
on his feet. He was a great favorite in 
the theological seminary where he was 
a student for so long, a handsome, well- 
set-up blond young man, with beautiful 
large blue eyes. I know just how he 
looked, for we have an expensive minia- 
ture that was painted of him at the 
time. He paid for that miniature with 
the money my great-grandfather pried 
out of a Vermont farm. It had been 
sent him to pay for his board. So of 
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course more money had to be sent for 
his board. You can’t abandon a son just 
on the point of becoming a clergyman 
and being a credit to the entire family. 
Great-grandfather had no more money 
to send at that time, but his other sons, 
hard-working, energetic, successful men, 
clubbed together and made up the 
amount. Uncle Giles thanked them and 
forwarded with his letter, to show them, 
as he said, “that their bounty was not 
ill-advised,” a beautifully bound high- 
priced little red morocco note-book in 
which he had written down the flatter- 
ing things said of him by his professors 
and others—especially others. He un- 
derlined certain passages, thus: “A 
very worthy young man, most pleasing 
in society.” A model to all in the deco- 
rum and grace of his manners.” 

His board bill had to be paid a good 
many times before Uncle Giles finally 
gave up preparing himself for the minis- 
try. The summer vacations of this pe- 
riod he spent in visiting first one and 
then another member of the family, a 
first-rate ornament on the front porch 
and at the table, admired by the ladies 
of the neighborhood, a prime favorite on 
picnics and on the croquet ground. He 
always seemed to have dropped from a 
higher world into the rough middle-class 
existence of his kin, but his* courtesy 
was so exquisite that he refrained from 
commenting on this in any way. Still, 
you could see that he felt it. Especially 
if you were one of the well-to-do neigh- 
bors on whom the distinguished young 
theological student paid evening calls; 
and you admired his quiet tact and his 
steady loyalty to his commonplace 
family. 

The effect which his quiet tact and 
steady loyalty had on his commonplace 
family was so great that it has persisted 
undiminished to this day. Any one of 
us, to the remotest cousin, can spot an 
Uncle Giles as far as we can see him. 
We know all about him, and it is not 
on our front porches that he comes to 
display his tact and loyalty and the 
decorum and grace of his manners. As 
for allowing the faintest trace of Uncle- 
Gilesism to color our own lives, there 
is not one of us who would not rush 
out to earn his living by breaking stone 
by the roadside before sinking to that. 
We are, just as Uncle Giles felt, a very 
commonplace family, of the most ordi- 
nary Anglo-Saxon stock, with no illumi- 
nating vein of..imaginative Irish or 
Scotch or Welsh blood; and I think it 
very likely that if we had not experi- 
enced Uncle Giles we would have been 
the stodgiest of the stodgy as far as 
social injustice is concerned. But our 
imaginations seem to have been torn 
open by Uncle Giles as by a charge of 
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dynamite; and, having once understood 
what he means, we hang to it with our 
dull Anglo-Saxon tenacity. We have a 
deep, unfailing sympathy with any one 
who is trying to secure a better and 
fairer adjustment of burdens in human 
life, because we see in our plain dull 
way that all he is trying to do is to 
eliminate the Uncle Gileses from  so- 
ciety and force them to work. And we 
are always uneasily trying to make sure 
that we are not in the bigger scheme, 
without realizing it, Uncle-Gilesing it, 
ourselves. 

After a while Uncle Giles stopped pre- 
paring for the ministry and became an 
invalid. He bore this affliction with the 
unaffected manly courage which was 
always one of his marked character- 
istics. He never complained, he “bore 
up” in all circumstances, even on busy 
wash-days when there was no time to 
prepare one of the dainty little dishes 
which the delicacy of his taste enabled 
him so greatly to appreciate. Uncle 
Giles always said of the rude, vigorous, 
hearty, undiscriminating men of the 
family that they-could “eat anything.” 
His accent in saying this was the wist- 
ful one of resigned envy of their health. 

It has been a point of honor with us 
all ever since to be able to “eat any- 
thing,” and any one, even a legitimate 
invalid, who is inclined to be fastidious 
and make it difficult for the others feels 
a united family glare concentrating on 
him, which makes him, in a panic, reach 
out eagerly for the boiled pork and cab- 
bage. 

Uncle Giles’s was a singular case, “one 
of those mysterious maladies which 
baffle even the wisest physicians,” as he 
used to say himself. A good many 
ladies in those days had mysterious 
maladies which baffled even the wisest 
physicians, and they used to enjoy 
Uncle Giles above everything. No other 
man had such an understanding of their 
symptoms and such sympathy for their 
sufferings. The easy chair beside Uncle 
Giles’s invalid couch was seldom vacant. 
Ladies going away after having left a 
vaseful of flowers for him, and a plate- 
ful of cake and two or three jars of 
jelly and some cold breasts of chicken, 
would say, with shining, exalted coun- 
tenances: “In spite of his terrible trials, 
what an inspiration our friend can be! 
An hour with that good man is like an 
hour on Pisgah.” 

They would, as like as not, make such 
a remark to the brave invalid’s brother, 
or cousin, or, in later years, nephew, 
who was making the money to keep the 
household going. I am afraid we are 
no longer as a family very sure what 
or where Pisgah is, although we know 
it is in the Bible somewhere, but there 
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is a fierce family tradition against fuss- 
ing over your health which is as vivid 
this minute as on the day when the 
brother, or cousin, or nephew of Uncle 
Giles turned away with discourteous 
haste from the shining-faced lady and 
stamped rudely into another room. 
Doctors enter our homes when there is 
a broken leg or a confinement case to 
care for; but seldom for anything else. 

When the Civil War came on, and 
Uncle Giles was the only man in the 
family left at home, he rose splendidly 
to the occasion and devoted himself to 
the instruction of his kinswomen, igno- 
rant of the technique of warfare. From 
his invalid couch he explained to them 
the strategy of the great battles in 
which their brothers and husbands and 
fathers were fighting, and when the let- 
ters from hospitals came with news of 
the wounded who but Uncle Giles was 
competent to understand and explain 
the symptoms reported? As a rule, the 
women of his family were too franti- 
cally busy with their Martha-like con- 
centration on the mere material prob- 
lems of war-time life to give these lucid 
and intellectual discussions of strategy 
the attention and consideration they de- 
served. The war, however, though it 
seemed endless, lasted, after all, but 
four years. And when it was over, 
Uncle Giles was free to go back to dis- 
cussions more congenial to his literary 
and esthetic tastes. 

By the time he was past middle age, 
“a butterfly broken on the wheel of 
life,” as he said, it was of course out of 
the question to expect him to think of 
earning his own living. He had become 
a family institution by that time, too, 
firmly embedded in the _ solidly set 
cement of family habits. The older 
generation always had taken care of 
him, the younger saw no way out and 
with an unsurprised resignation bent 
their shoulders to carry on. So before 
any other plans could be made Uncle 
Giles had to be thought of. Vacations 
were taken seriatim, not to leave Uncle 
Giles alone. In buying or building a 
house care had to be taken to have a 
room suitable for Uncle Giles when it 
was your turn to have him. If the chil- 
dren had measles, one of the first things 
to do was to get Uncle Giles into some 
other home, so that he would not be 
quarantined. That strange law of 
family life which ordains that the per- 
son most difficult to please is always, in 
the long run, the one to please whom 
most efforts are made, worked out in its 
usual complete detail. The dishes Uncle 
Giles liked were the only ones served, 
since the other men could “eat any- 
thing:” the songs Uncle Giles liked 
were the only ones sung, the houses 
were adjusted to him, the very color of 
the rugs and the pictures on the walls 
were selected to suit Uncle Giles’s taste. 

Looking back through the perspective 
of a generation and a half, I can see 
the exact point of safely acknowledged 
middle age when Uncle Giles’s health 
began cautiously to improve; but it 
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must have been imperceptible to those 
around him, so gradual was the change. 
His kin grew used to each successive 
stage of his recovery before they real- 
ized that it was there, and nobody seems 
to have been surprised to have Uncle 
Giles pass into a remarkably hale and 
vigorous old age. “Invalids often are 
strong in their later years,” he said of 
himself; “it is God’s compensation for 
their earlier sufferings.” 

He passed into the full rewards of the 
most rewarded old age. It was a period 
of apotheosis for him, and a very 
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lengthy one at that, for he lived to be 
well past eighty. In any gathering 
Uncle Giles, erect and handsome, speck- 
lessly attired, his smooth old face neatly 
shaved, with a quaint, gentle, old world 
courtesy and protecting chivalry in his 
manner to ladies, was a conspicuous and 
much-admired figure. People brought 
visitors to town to call on him and to 
hear him tell in his vivid, animated way 
of old times in the country. His great 
specialty was stories of the Civil War. 
At any gathering where veterans of the 
war were to be honored Uncle Giles held 
every one breathless with his descrip- 
tions of Gettysburg and Chancellors- 
ville; and when he spoke of Lincoln and 
the Emancipation Proclamation, and 
Sherman’s march, how his voice pealed, 
his fine eyes lighted up! Strangers used 
to say to themselves that it was easy to 
see what an eloquent preacher he must 
have been when he was in the active 
ministry. The glum old men in worn 
blue coats used to gather in a knot in 
the farthest corner and in low tones, 
not to interrupt his discourse, would 
chat to each other of crops and fishing 
and politics. 

Somewhere we have a scrap-book in 
which an ironic cousin of mine care- 
fully preserved and pasted all the news- 
paper articles that were written about 
Uncle Giles in his old age and the many 
handsome obituary notices which ap- 
peared when he finally died. I can re- 
member my father’s getting it out occa- 
sionally and reading the clippings to 
himself with a very grim, stern expres- 
sion on his face; but it always moved 
my light-hearted, fun-loving mother to 
peals of laughter. After all, she was 
related to Uncle Giles only by marriage, 
and felt no responsibility for him. I 
have said that we are not a remarkable 
family in any way, but perhaps I ought 
to take that back, for we are strongly 
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marked, all of us, with the greatest dis- 
taste for what is rather a big tempta- 
tion to many such ordinary people as 
we are. We have the liveliest aversion 
to newspaper mention of our names, 
especially connected with praise for any 
good works we may happen to be at- 
tempting. So far from any satisfaction 
in such personal publicity, we all feel a 
hangdog shame. Perhaps you can un- 
derstand why. 

The other day in looking over some 
old legal papers I came across a 
yellowed letter, folded and sealed, as 
was the habit before envelopes were 
common, with three handsome pale-blue 
seals on its back. The seals were made 
with the crested cameo ring which 
Uncle Giles always wore, bearing what 
he insisted was the “coat of arms” of 
our family. Have I mentioned to you 
that we are all marked with a fierce 
hatred for any form of hereditary claim 
to good birth and aristocratic connec- 
tions, and all that nonsense? 

The handwriting of the letter was 
beautiful, formed with an amorous pride 
in every letter. It was from Uncle Giles 
to one of his uncles, my great-great- 
grandfather’s brother. I had never seen 
it before, as it had lain lost there for 
half a century or more; but every word 
of it was familiar to me as I glanced 
it over. It began with Uncle Giles’s 
polished courtesy, with inquiries after 
every member of his uncle’s family, and 
a pleasant, condescending word for each 
one. He detailed the state of his health, 
which, alas! left much to be desired, 
and seemed, so the doctors told him, to 
require urgently a summer in the moun- 
tains. Then, leaving this subject, he 
jumped to the local news and told one 
or two amusing stories of the town 
where he was staying. In one of them 
I remember was this phrase, “I told her 
I might be poor, but that a gentleman 
of good birth did not recognize poverty 
as a member of the family.” Through 
a neat transition after this he led up 
again to the subject of his health and 
to the desirability of his passing some 
months in the mountains, “in the pure 
air of God’s great hills.” Then he en- 
tered upon a discreet, pleasant, whim- 
sical reference to the fact that only a 
contribution from his uncle’s purse 
could make this possible. There never 
was anybody who could beat Uncle Giles 
on ease and grace and pleasant, pun- 
gent humor when it came to asking for 
money. The only person embarrassed 
in that situation was the one of whom 
Uncle Giles was expecting the loan. 

I read no more. With no conscious 
volition of mine, my hand had scrunched 
the letter into a ball and my arm, with- 
out my bidding, had hurled the ball into 
the heart of the fire. 

But as I reflected on the subject after- 
wards, and thought of what a splendid 
influence Uncle Giles has always been 
in our family, it occurred to me that I 
was wrong. Uncle Giles ought not to 
be forgotten. I ought to have saved that 
letter to show to my children. 
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THE PUSSY-CAT 


The camera, our intor- 
mant states, was placed 
near by and exposure 
made by means of a 
string attached, sprung 
by the pussy-cat, which 
in this case is also 
known as a bobcat 
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From Evan Hammerstrom, Pine, Colorado 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


POETRY AND COLLAR-BUTTONS 
BY DOROTHY GILES 


ve SEE,” said Philemon, “that the 
| educators have begun to take up 
poetry in a serious way.” 

| am not generally accounted an un- 
lettered person, nor one whose ears are 
unattuned to a concourse of sweet 
sounds, yet—as well admit it first as 
last—I groaned. Are we to be educated 
in poetry, forsooth? To be primed with 
quatrains? Forced to sit in statu pu- 
pillari while oracular young Gamaliels 
in horn spectacles mount the rostrum 
and dissect a sonnet for our edification? 
Prut! shall nothing be left us to dis- 
cover for ourselves? 

My sentiments are perhaps the more 
embittered because I am not myself an 
edueated person, as Philemon has taken 
pains to point out. That truth has been 
borne in upon me more than once of 
late. Though a neat five feet five by 
my tailor’s yardstick, I shrink into puny 
insignificance when measured .by the 
standards imposed by the keen-eyed 
gentlemen of the advertisements who 
point suspicious fingers and demand, 
“Are you educated?” Mr. Edison’s 
questionnaire was not needed to reveal 
ihe haphazardness of my mental equip- 
ment, which is like Autolycus’s pack, 
filled with come-by-chances and uncon- 
sidered trifles. For no solicitous cice- 
rone guided me by carefully graded 
steps up the slopes of Parnassus. Rather 
was my introduction to Apollo one of 
rollicking informality. 

Ours was a nursery built on the gen- 
erous proportions of the days before ob- 
durate landlords and the H. C. L. took 
it upon themselves to regulate the size 
of families. Across one wall were 
ranged three beds and the wooden crib 
from which each of us had in turn been 
graduated to make room for a new 
tenant, and opposite this wall, and in 
full view of one lying snugly beneath 
the blankets, were two doors. One led 
prosaically enough into the hall and 
served as an entrance for nurse or the 
housemaids bearing brooms; the other, 
into my father’s dressing-room. That 
door was seldom shut. Through its 
arrow proscenium we saw my father 
come and go, could watch the intimate 
ceremonies of hair-brushing and cravat- 
tying, and—oh, most wonderful!—were 
drawn into the circle of the mystic 
Nine. For it was my father’s habit, not 
to stand Narcissus-like before his glass 
as he dressed, but to pace the floor, and 
as he strode to repeat aloud in his full 
voice with its faint suspicion of an 
Ulster burr, serars of the verse with 
which his memory was stored. 

“Word was brought to the Danish king 

(Hurry!) 
That the love of his heart lay suffer- 
ing.” 
The terror of it clutched my 
T stood tense, one stocking on, 


Ah! 
throat. 


one a limp banner in my hand, to listen 
to the thrilling lay: 


“And pined for the comfort his voice 
would bring 
(O! ride as though you were flying.)” 
Hurry, O king! Spur your charger 
on beside the frozen northland fjord. <A 
little girl in ruffled petticoats and hair 
unbrushed shivers with suspense. 


“Better he loves each golden curl 

On the brow of that Scandinavian girl 

Than his rich crown jewels of ruby 
and pearl.” 


Here was high romance. Cinderella 
and her prince were pallid creatures be- 
side this northland Cophetua. 


“And his Rose of the Isles lay dying.” 


Does any one read “The King of Den- 
mark’s Ride” nowadays, I wonder? Or 
have the educators flouted Gustavus 
Vasa along with “Marco Bozzaris” and 
“The Irish Emigrant,” all of whom one 
used to meet within the respectable con- 
fines of the Third Reader? Horrible 
thought! Perhaps the “First Lesson in 
Poetry” now begins with polyphonic 
prose. 

There were mornings when we went 
on pilgrimage with Childe Harold: 


“Roll on, thou deep and dark blue 
ocean—roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee 

in vain.” 

Ferris’s Pond, where we went to try 
out our double-runner skates during the 
Christmas holidays, was the only body 
of water more extensive than my bath 
that I had ever seen. But now I stood 
upon a curving strand, I saw the proud 
triremes of Nineveh and caravels of 
Spain sweep by, the horizon was filled 
with bellying sails, the salt spume stung 
my cheeks. 
a generation which devoured its Byron 
as had an earlier one its Pope. I have 
heard it told of his father that, coming 
in, book in hand, and finding his off- 
spring seated expectantly about the din- 
ner table, he sat down at the head of 
the board and read them the whole first 
eanto of “The Corsair” while the soup 
cooled in the tureen and the old nurse- 


For my father belonged to . 


housekeeper glowered in the doorway, 
yet dared not interrupt. 

Not that we received our dole of poesy 
in such generous servings. On the con- 
trary. Nor was the recital without in- 
terruptions, as all who have struggled 
to insert gold studs into stiffly starched 
buttonholes will appreciate. But, this 
accomplished, the minstrel once more 
took up his lay, often enough in more 
jocund vein, trolling out the stanzas as 
might one who, having overcome his 
adversary, goes light-heartedly upon his 
way: 

“As I was going to Salisbury 

All on a market day, 
I chanced to meet a pretty maid 
A-going the selfsame way.” 





Once, late in the night, I awoke. 
Through the half-open door glowed a 
thin thread of light, and I knew that my 
father was making ready to go out. 
Lying there snug in my bed, I pictured 
William in the stable, grumbling as he 
put the sorrel to the gig, and I saw in 
imagination the dark avenue with fear- 
some shadows lurking behind every 
tree. Then reassuringly came the sound 
of my father’s footsteps, hushed on our 
account, but lacking none of their ac- 
customed firmness, and in a moment his 
voice: 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a for- 
getting; 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s 

star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory 
come 
Krom God, who is our home.” 


do we 


Long after the gig’s lamps had winked 
in at the nursery window and the sor- 
rel’s hoof beats died away did I lie 
wide-eyed and staring in-the dark. In 
one illumined moment I was made 
aware of the intrinsic value of life, 
though stripped of all its gifts, and, 
filled with incalculable wonder, I en- 
tered upon my heritage. 

Hang your heads, O wise young 
Solons! That open sesame lies not in 
hornbooks nor in hustings. As certain 
of your own poets have said, “Beside 
the education of the heart, all else is 
mere moonshine.” 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
MIDNIGHT. By Octavus Roy Cohen. 
Mead & Co., New York. $1.75. 

The mystery of a murder is cleverly 
put before the reader. A woman, carry- 
ing a bag, gets into a supposedly empty 
taxicab at midnight at a railway station 
and orders the driver to take her to a 
certain address. When he gets there, 
the woman is not in the cab, but a mur- 
dered man is; and the bag handed to the 
driver by the woman turns out to belong 
to this murdered man and contains his 


Dodd, 


clothes. The driver is honest and inno- 
cent. The explanation is logical, if not 
quite probable. 
SLEEPING FIRES. Ly Gertrude Atherton. The 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
Mrs. Atherton’s stories seem to have a 
tendency to alternate between elaborate, 
well-thought-out novels, such as “The 
Perch of the Devil’ and “The Sisters-in- 
Law,” on the one hand, and pot-boilers 
like “The Avalanche” and “Mrs. Bal- 
fame,” on the other hand. This new 
story, “Sleeping Fires,” belongs to the 
209 
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less admirable division. It is so sensa- 
tional as to be yellow and even more 
disagreeable than it is tragical. It is 
certainly a long distance from “The Con- 
queror” to “Sleeping Fires.” 


BIOGRAPHY 
DANIEL BOONE AND THE WILDERNESS 
ROAD. By H. Addington Bruce. Illustrated. 
New edition. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.75. 


A new edition of a well-conceived and 
well-executed biography—lucid, enter- 
taining, informative, giving a picture of 
the stirring times in which Boone lived 
as well as a vivid account of his life as 
trapper, explorer, Indian fighter, road- 
builder, and public official. 

GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE AFTER APPO- 
MATTOX. Edited by Franklin L. Riley. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

General Lee’s attractive personality is 
described by his loving friends in this 
book, appropriately published as a semi- 
centennial memorial. Many interesting 
anecdotes illustrating the character of 
the great leader of the armies of the 
Confederacy are told, some of them, we 
believe, not before in print. 

HEROINES OF MODERN PROGRESS. By 
Elmer C. Adams and Warren Dunham 
Foster. Illustrated. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2. 

Women of such diverse aims 
views as Elizabeth Fry, Mary Lyon, 
Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and Jane Addams are grouped 
together in this series of brief biogra- 


and 


From “Small French Buildings " (Charles Scribner’s Sons. Reproduced by permission) 





A BRITTANY COTTAGE 


phies. The accounts of their contribu- 
tions to progress are full of incident and 
will make interesting reading to the ris- 
ing generation. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 

SMALL FRENCH BUILDINGS. By Lewis A. 
Coffin, Jr., Henry M. Polhemus, and Addi- 
son F. Worthington. Illustrated. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. $10. 

This beautiful book is almost wholly 
a book of pictures. We wish that some 
of them might have been reproduced in 
color, for the tones of the building mate- 
rial used in French architecture form 
one of its chief charms. The volume 
shows us cottages, chapels, churches, 
and the smaller chateaux. They seem 
well-nigh as indigenous to French soil 
as do the poplars themselves. Such a 
book is almost a truer mirror of French 
life than are the many volumes which 
have been published concerning the 
great cathedrals and other large struc- 
tures in France which have long taught 
the world what the highest aspirations 
in architecture mean. This lesson, in- 
deed, has been so impressive as to drive 
into the background the lesson we may 
learn from the smaller examples of 


French architecture. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
EX-KAISER IN EXILE (THE). By Lady 
Norah Bentinck Illustrated. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. $3.50. 


This is a feminine account of William 
II of Germany as he is to-day. The pic- 
ture has merit, but the frame is heavy 








In the au- 
thor’s opinion, the ex-Kaiser’s insanity 
of vanity is less pronounced than it was 


with unnecessary details. 


in the old days. His vanity, she sup- 
poses, is due to his lack of a sense of 
humor, “or, one might add, of seemli- 
ness.” For instance, he once gave away 
some Bibles, so the author was told, and 
wrote in each of them: 

““T will walk among you and be your 
God, and ye shall be my people.’ 

‘Walk ye in all the ways which I have 
commanded you.’ 

‘Without me ye can do nothing.’ 

WILHELM, Imp. REx.” 


WOMAN. 
Harper & 


WORKING WITH THE WORKING 
By Cornelia Stratton Parker. 
Brothers, New York. §$2. 

Mrs. Parker has the rare gift of being 
able to remember accurately what might 
seem at the moment to be unimportant 
conversations and then to philosophize 
interestingly about them. Not that all 
the talk she listened to during her ex- 
periences as a working-girl was trivial 
or all her comments philosophical. 
Some of the conversations she had with 
her fellow-workers in candy factory, 
laundry, or brass foundry were tragical 
in their significance, and much of her 
comment on her experiences is light- 
hearted and even humorous. But she 
combines in exceptional degree the abil- 
ity to gather facts and to make telling 
generalizations about them. Her book 
is an unusual! sociological document and 
it is highly entertaining. 


22 February 
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GIVE THEM 


Baker’s Cocoa 
TO DRINK 


The almost unceasing ac- 
tivity with which children 
work off their surplus en- 
ergy makes good and nutri- 
tious food a con- 
tinual necessity. 


Of all the food 
drinks Baker’s 
Cocoa is the 
most perfect, 
supplying as it 
does much valu- 
able material 
wre werariorr, for the upbuild- 
ing of their growing bodies. 
Just asgood forolder people. 
It is delicious, too, of fine 
flavor and aroma. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free, 


























The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 


The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indica- 
tion of a cold or sore throat, which are so often 
the warnings of dangerous complications. 

Simple to use; you just light the little lamp that vapor- 
izes the Cresolene and piace it near the bed at night. 
rhe soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough 
aud easing the sore throat aud congested chest. 

Cresolene_ is recommended for Whooping 
Cough,  Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Coughs and Nasal Catarrh. 
[ts germicidal qualities make it a reliable protection 
when these diseases are epidemic. It gives great 
relief in Asthma, 


Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 
42 years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 
Sold by druggists. Send for descripti 
. ptive booklet 31. 
The VAP -CRESOLENE CO. , 62 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or Leming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 





"USEO WHILE 
YOU SLEEP" 














of mouth with another in a distint place. 


ORTY-THREE years ago Alerander Graham Bell, the in- 
ventor of the telephone, wrote this inspired forecast: “‘I- ‘s 
conceivable thut cabies of telephone wires could be laid und7- 
ground or suspended overhead, communicating by branch w ¢8 
with private dwellings, country houses, shops, manufacturers, W, 
and a man in one part of the country may communicate by word 














At the right, an old orint of bell lecturing on telephony, 1877. 


Foresight 


More than forty years ago, 
when the telephone was still in its 
experimental stage, with but a few 
wires strung around Boston, the 
men back of the undertaking fore- 
saw a universal system of com- 
munication that would have its 
influence upon all phases of our 


social and commercial life. 


They had a plan of organiza- 
tion capable of expansion to meet 
the growth they foresaw; and their 
wisdom is borne out by the fact 
that that plan which they estab- 
lished when telephones were 
numbered by dozens is efficient 
now when telephones are num- 


bered by millions. 


This foresight has advanced the 
scientific development of the art of 
telephony to meet the multiplied 


toward Better Service 


public requirements. It has pro- 
vided for funds essential to the 
construction of plant; for the pur- 
chase of the best materials on the 
most advantageous terms; for the 
training of employees to insure 
skilled operators; for the extension 
of service in anticipation of growth, 
with the purpose that no need 
which can be foreseen and met 
will find the Bell System unpre- 
pared. 


The foresight of the early 
pioneers has been developed into 
a science during the years which 
have elapsed, so that the planning 
of future operations has become a 
function of the Bell System. This 
is why the people of the United 
States have the most efficient and 
most economical telephone service 


in the world. 


*BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 




















Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NO obnoxious springs Be. 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


9 ° 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
maied free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 471H State St., Marshall, Mich, 













Taylor [Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NYY. 
There's a Tycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 













The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THz OurLooK FinanctaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 










THE INCOME 


HE Bureau of Internal Revenue has given a great deal of 

| publicity to the provisions of the new revenue act for the 
benefit of taxpayers who are required to file income-tax 
returns and pay a tax on their net incomes for 1921. In the 
belief that a concise summary of the requirements may be of 
benefit to individuals, however, we are led to outline the main 


TAX FOR 1921 


allowed only in exceptional cases. If an extension is desire:j, 
application should be made to the collector of internal revenve 
for the district in which the taxpayer lives, but no collector 
can grant an extension of more than thirty days. For failure 
to make a return on time the penalty is a fine of not more than 
$1,000 plus 25 per cent of the tax due. If the taxpayer chooses, 
he may pay his tax in full at the time of filing the return, or 












features of the law once again. 

First of all, income-tax returns must be in the hands of col- 
lectors of internal revenue on or before midnight, March 15, 
1922. At least twenty-five per cent of the tax due must accom- 
pany the return, and extensions of time for filing returns are 


September 15, and December 15. 


in four equal installments, due on or before March 15, June 15, 


For failure to pay the tax when dve or for understatement 
of the tax through negligence there is a penalty of 5 per cent 
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40 Years of Safety; 
40 Years of Service; 


| 40 Years Without Loss 


E year 1922 marks the 40th anniversary of S. W. STRAUS 
& Co. Starting from a small beginning two score years ago, 
this company has grown to a nation-wide institution, with 
offices in fifteen principal cities and with tens of thousands 
of satisfied clients, to whom we have sold hundreds of 
millions of dollars in safe securities without a single instance of loss. 
We have dealt only in investments of unquestionable soundness. 
We have never sought profit at the cost of security. We have pro- 
tected the interests of our clients at all times and under all circum- 
stances. Safety and service have ever been our watchwords. 
These standards of safety and service have been maintained through- 
out our history and have made possible our record of 40 years with- 
out loss to any investor. This record is the greatest asset, moral and 
material, which this company possesses; and to its maintenance, the 
good faith, the matured experience, and the united efforts of our 
Organization are pledged. 
We invite correspondence from investors, and 
suggest that you write for Circular C-1205. 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES = INCORPORATED 
New Yorx-Straus Building 









ESTABLISHED 1882 
Cuicaco—Straus Building 


40 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
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of the tax, plus interest at 1 per cent 
« month until paid. For making a false 
or fraudulent return the penalty is a 
tine of not more than $10,000 or not ex- 
ceeding one year’s imprisonment, or 
both, together with the cost of prosecu- 
tion and an additional assessment of 50 
per cent of the amount of tax paid. 

The act requires that a return be filed 
by every unmarried person whose net 
income for 1921 was $1,000 or more, 
every married person whose net income 
was $2,000 or more, and by every person 

single or married—whose gross in- 
come was $5,000 or more. This require- 
ment that a return must be filed for a 
cross income of $5,000 or more regard- 
less of net income is a new provision. 
Net income is gross income less certain 
specified deductions for business ex- 
penses, losses, bad debts, ete., which are 
fully explained on the forms. 

Returns must be filed by married 
couples whose combined net income for 
1921, including that of dependent minor 
children, equaled or exceeded $2,000, or 
if the combined gross income equaled or 
exceeded $5,000. 

Returns for incomes of $5,000 and less 
should be made on form 1040 A and for 
incomes in excess of $5,000 on form 
1040. These forms may be obtained 
from the offices of collectors of internal 
revenue and branch offices. Your local 
bank can get you the one you need, and 
printed on the forms are complete direc- 
tions for filling them out. 

The new requirement that returns 
shall be made of gross income of $5,000 
or more, regardless of the amount of net 
income upon which the tax is assessed, 
necessitates careful computation on the 
part of the taxpayer. Gross income in- 
cludes practically every dollar received 
during the year 1921 in wages, salaries, 
commissions, royalties, rents, dividends, 
interest on bonds, mortgages, and bank 
deposits, “or income from any source 
whatsoever.” Net income is gross in- 
come less certain deductions provided 
for by the act, including all business 
expenses incurred in conducting a busi- 
ness, trade, profession, or vocation. 

Certain expenditures are not deducti- 
ble as a business expense, however, 
when made for the purchase of articles 
more or less permanent in character or 
for the permanent improvement of prop- 
erty. A merchant, for instance, would 
not be permitted to deduct the cost of 
a new store or a farmer the cost of new 
farm machinery, such expenditures be- 
ing regarded as capital investments. 
Nor is a family allowed to deduct living 
expenses, rent, repairs to a dwelling, the 
cost of clothing and food, servants’ 
wages, education of children, and simi- 
lar items. 

The exemptions provided by the 
Revenue Act are $1,000 for single per- 
sons (the term including widows, 
widowers, divorced persons, and persons 
separated from husband and wife by 
mutual agreement), $2,500 for married 
persons whose net income for 1921 was 
$5,000 or less, and $2,000 for married 
persons whose net income was. over 
$5,000. The personal exemption allowed 
» — Die 2 0 
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Hand in Hand with Progress 


UR cities of the Atlantic seaboard and those 


of the Pacific Coast, the 
the Mississippi Valley do not 


Great Lakes and 
differ as widely as 


do Paris and London, only two hundred miles 


apart. 


A city or community similar 


to your own—in 


the energy of its citizens, in its stability and in 
the progressive traditions of its development—is 
the ultimate security that underlies every issue 


of American municipal bonds. 


From municipal obligations come the building 
of our cities to meet the needs of modern in- 
dustry and traffic; the construction of great 
highways and harbors; the winning of a new 
agricultural empire within our borders. 


And the investor, who in this period of transition 
and uncertainty wishes to place his funds in 
securities of utmost safety, will find that munic- 


ipal bonds meet his most exac 


ting demands. 


Our booklet, ‘‘ Municipal Bonds Defined,’’ and latest list 
of municipal bond offerings will be sent at your request. 


Ask for list O-3 


William R.Compto 


n (Company 





Investment Bonds 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall Street 


ST. LOUIS 
Compton Bidg. 


CINCINNATI 
Union Trust Buildiug 





CHICAGO 
105 S. La Salle St. 


NEW ORLEANS 
602 Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
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CONTINENTAL 
CONTACT 


ONTINENTAL contact is nation and 

world-wide contact, placing customers 
of The Continental and Commercial Baaks 
in direct communication with centers of 
trade and finance wherever located. 


Individuals and concerns establishing 
Continental contact assure themselves of 
the close co-operation of a strong and re- 
sponsible banking organization — 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Complete Banking Service 


More Than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 

















FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 

head of a family—that is, a man o 
woman who supports in one househol 
one or more relatives by blood, mai 
riage, or adoption. Also there are ex 
emptions for dependents—$400 for eac): 
person who receives his chief suppor: 
from the taxpayer and who is unde) 
eighteen years of age or incapable of 
self-support because mentally or physi 
cally defective. 

The normal tax is the same under the 
new law as provided in the previous one, 
4 per cent on the first $4,000 of net in 
come above the exemptions, and 8 per 
cent on the remaining net income. A 
married man with three children having 
a net income of $4,000 is entitled to a 
personal exemption of $2,500 plus $40) 
for each dependent, a total exemption of 
$3,700, leaving only $300 on which he is 
required to pay a tax, and this year 
such a tax will amount to $12. On the 
same income a year ago he would have 
been required to pay a tax of $56. 

The special exemption of $3,500 for- 
merly allowed soldiers and sailors in 
active service is not continued by the 
Revenue Act of 1921. Persons in the 
active military or naval service of the 
United States are now allowed only the 
exemptions granted other individuals. 
Former soldiers and sailors, however, in 
filing an income-tax return for 1921 
should not include as gross income any 
amount received under the provisions of 
the War Risk Insurance and Vocational 
Rehabilitation Acts and as pensions 
from the United States for military or 
naval service during the war. 

“The return must be filed for the cal- 
endar year ending December 31, 1921, or 
for the fiscal year ending on the last day 
of any month other than December. 
The dates on which the period covered 
by the return begins and ends, if other 
than the calendar year, must be plainly 
stated at the head of the return. 

Be sure to execute the affidavit, which 
is an important part of every return. 
The oath will be administered without 
charge by any collector, deputy collec- 
tor, or any internal revenue agent. If 
none of these persons is available the 
return should be sworn to before a 
notary public, justice of the peace, or 
other person authorized to administer 
oaths. 

If you do not understand how to fill 
out the return properly, take it to your 
bank and ask them to help you. Most 



















(Drite for this B@klet 


Tt tells how to receive 
a generous income for 
life: regular, unchange- 
able, non-taxable. In- 
vestment absolutely 
\ safe. Your money 
\ helps a Christian enter- 
prise 
American Bible Society 


25 Bible House 
Astor Place, New York 



















Write for 
Booklet 14. 
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banks render this service nowadays, and 
the Government also makes a practice 
of having one of the deputy collectors in 
each town for a few days to answer 
questions and otherwise assist taxpayer's 
with their returns. It is a wise precaii- 
tion to avail one’s self of the benefit of 
this assistance. In any event, don’t put 
off the making of your return until the 
last minute. Questions may arise which 
will need solution, and a proper provis- 
ion of time should be made against any 
such contingency. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 

- GALLERY 

vererr Preprer- 

RELL WHEELER 
is a New York law- 
yer. He was born in 
1840, and received 
his A.B. and A.M. 
degrees from the 
College of the City 
of New York and 
his LL.B. from Har- 
vard. He has been 
closely associated 
with various local 
and National Civil Service commissions 
and in 1920 became Vice-President of the 
American Bar Association. 


i are glad to announce that Dorothy 
Canfield is again one of the con- 
tributors. 
RUNO ROSELLI, now a professor at 
Vassar, served during the war with 
the Italian War Mission in this country. 
He was given the simple task of supply- 
ing all the States west of Buffalo with 
information concerning Italian aims. 
On one occasion Lieutenant Roselli was 
jumped from Chicago to Fort Worth, 
Texas, by the War Mission, under the 
supposition that Texas was _ situated 
right next to Indiana. It turned out 
later that an old map at Italian head- 
quarters had been responsible for the 
slight error of confusing what was once 
the Indian Territory with the Hoosier 
State. 
AMES ROWLAND ANGELL has a dis- 
tinguished record as a psychologist 
and educator with a background of 
many years’ training and experience 
both in this country and abroad. He 
was exchange professor at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, in 1914, and was for several years 
a member of the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; in 1918 he became 
Acting President. Dr. Angell is now 
President of Yale University. 
P AUL LEE ELLERBE 
contributes the 
second of his arti- 
cles on naturaliza- 
tion. In 1919 he 
was assistant to 
John P. Gavit in 
preparing “Ameri- 
cans by Choice,” 
destined to be the 
tenth volume in the 
series of American- 
ization Studies un- 
dertaken by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 
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A symbol of satisfactory 
service 


THERE IS A PERSONAL Toucu in the handling 


of transactions through this bank that indi- 


cates a thorough understanding of what is 


required and a keen interest in promoting 


the business interests of our clients. 


EXTENSIVE CONNECTIONS in this country and 


all foreign countries enable us to carry out 


your wishes and our own in giving you the 


best of service in any part of the world 


where banks exist. 


Correspondence is invited. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 


Covital, surplus and undivided profits, $22,000,000 
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firm’s surplus is invested.” 


Such comment from one’s banker is more than gratify- 


ing when credit needs are being discussed. 


Investments which earn this approval need not rest 
whollyonthefinancial judgmentofthe headsof a business. 
Years of experience enable us to assist customers in 
selecting bonds which exadtly fit the requirements—of 


business concerns, banks, estates or individuals. 
No transaction is too small for careful handling. 


THE OUTLOOK 


‘Tam well impressed— 


particularly with the grade of securities in which your 


Ox BOOKLET, 
“Choosing Your 
Investment House,” 
gives information val- 
uable to investors 
concerning the abili- 
ties and equipment 
ial to rendering 
acompleteandreliable 
investment banki 
service. Acopy will be 
sent without obliga- 
tion, if you will write 
Tor booklet OM-13 





INCORPORATED 


| HALSEY, STUART & CO. 





CHICAGO 
209 S. La Salle Street 
DETROIT 
Ford Building 


BOSTON 
10 Post Office Sq. 
ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 
49 Wall Street 
MILWAUKEE 
First Wis. Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


IEEE ee 


Land Title Building 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Security Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 

Fillin and mail for booklet,“Choosing Your Investment House,” No,OM-13 
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PHILADELPHIA 























Consider the Security of Washington 


IN NEARLY EVERY CITY some dominant factor influences 


real estate values. 


One city may be 


another an industrial center, another a shipping center, another 


a mining center, another an oil center. 


a commercial center, 


Washington is a Government center—a_ national city. 


The business of Government does not 


have depressions and 


does not become dull. It goes on year in and year out, grow- 
ing steadily with the growth of the nation. 


Our 7% First Mortgage Investments, sold in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000 under our Ten-Month Invest- 
ment Saving Plan, offer you the complete security of income 


producing business property in the heart of Washington. 





‘NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 49 YEARS 





Oe EHSMITH @MPANY 


Send for our illustrated booklet, 
“Washington, the Heart of cAmerica” 
Address Department 7 


Founded 1973 


$15 FIFTEENTH STREET NW 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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BY THE WAY 


HE editor of the London “Sphere” 
i says regretfully that “Hansard” (i ‘ie 
verbatim report of speeches in Pariia- 
ment) has doubled its price, and he can 
no longer afford to subscribe for it, at a 
shilling a number. He adds: 

The other evening the House of 
Commons was treated by Mr. Asquith 
to a quotation from Virgil: 

Paribus se legibus ambae 

Invictae gentes aeterna in foe- 

dera mittant. 
Now, it was said that not more than 
half a dozen members of the Hous: 
of Commons understood Mr. Asquith. 
whereas in the Parliament of 188 
there would have been 300, and in 
early Parliaments well-nigh every 
member. It is a pity, but it is th: 
price one has to pay for democracy. 
The present Parliament largely con- 
sists of self-made men, and self-mad« 
men have no time for the classics. 
Returning to “Hansard,” the “Sphere’s” 
editor says: “That now too expensive 
publication obligingly adds a _ transla- 
tion of Mr. Asquith’s quotation: ‘Under 
equal laws may the two nations, both 
unconquered, be partners to an equal 
treaty.’ Yes,” he concludes, “perhaps 
after all ‘Hansard’ is indispensable.” 





A short and pointed sermon, a sub- 
scriber writes, was that delivered by 
an old man who had been unmerci- 
fully nagged by fault-finding relatives. 
“*There are too many on the look out 
and not enough on the look in,’ he 
groaned.” 





The haphazard nature of the develup- 
ment of great cities is illustrated by the 
report of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York City upon the industrial pos- 
sibilities of Staten Island. The island 
is three times as large as Manhattan, 
it lies at the very entrance of New York 
Harbor, it has thirty-five miles of shore 
front, it has direct rail connections with 
the great trunk lines, and its land is 
relatively cheap. Yet it has only one- 
twentieth of the population of the 
smaller island, its wealth is relatively 
insignificant, and much of it is still 
rural rather than urban. Whatever the 
reasons for the island’s neglect, if is 
said to be now destined for rapid de- 
velopment, with great new municipal 
piers to accommodate steamships, and 
with possibly a freight and passenger 
tunnel to connect it with the other bor- 
oughs of New York City. 


“Why do you always send flowers’” 
asked one Louisville swain of another, 
according to the “Courier-Journal.” “Be- 
cause I’m not going to have her share 
my candy with other guys.” 


If any one cares to live in Germany 
at the present time and is willing to 
part with good American dollars for de- 
preciated marks, there are said to be 
decided bargains to be picked up there. 
A newspaper despatch tells of an Ameri- 
can who has bought a “million dollar 
estate” near Frankfort-on-the-Main fer 
$9,900. That is, the estate, with its mat 
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ests, ete., cost 3,760,000 marks, or $940,- 
000, before the war. The price paid re- 
icently was in the neighborhood of 
9500.000 marks. With the mark at 255 
io the dollar, this represented less than 
ten thousand dollars. 


A prize of a hundred dollars offered 
for the best selection of fifty prose 
similes was won, the “Writer” an- 
nounces, by E. K. Tobler, of Denver, 
Colorado. Here are a few of the prize 
similes: 

Much reading is like much eating— 
wholly useless without digestion. 

Many fortunes, like rivers, have a 
pure source but grow muddy as they 
crow large. j 

Gold, like the sun which melts wax 
and hardens clay, expands great souls 
and contracts bad hearts. 

Good-nature, like a _ bee, collects 
honey from everywhere. TIl-nature, 
like a spider, sucks poison from the 
sweetest flower. 

The firmest friendships have been 
formed in mutual adversity, as iron 
is nost strongly united by the fiercest 
flame. 





Heyward Broun’s column in the New 
York “World” recommends to a “born 
landlubber’” some good_ sea_ stories, 
among others “Charles Dana’s ‘Two 
Years Before the Mast.’” Did Mr. Broun 
forget to add “Gibson” to his author’s 
name? 





Once in a few centuries, a writer in 
ithe “Atlantic” observes, nature sur- 
passes herself and fills the babies’ 
cradles with wonder-children. The year 
1809 was such an annus mirabilis. Lin- 
coln, Darwin, and Gladstone, the reader 
may recall, were-born in that year, while 
among stars of lesser magnitude then 
first seen were Felix Mendelssohn, Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Hannibal Hamlin, Admiral Porter, Kit 
Carson, and Cyrus McCormick, inventor 
of the reaping-machine. 





“In the article by ex-Governor Good- 
rich of Indiana on the situation in Rus- 
sia, in The Outlook for January 11, the 
statement is made that, outside of 
China, certain sections of Russia are the 
most densely populated of any in the 
world, and then that the population 
therein is about 100 to the square mile. 
sut there are many sections of France, 
Germany, Austria, and Belgium where 
ihe population runs from 600 to 1,300 
people who get their living off a square 
nile.’ So says an Outlook reader. He 
has probably, however, omitted to notice 
Governor Goodrich’s qualifying phrase 
~Gependent wholly upon agriculture.” 





“Why don’t you get a divorce if your 
sband ill treats you and won’t support 

Mrs. Smith asked her colored 
‘undress, according to “Harper’s Maga- 
zine.” 

“Well, ma’am,” replied Sally, “I con- 
sorted with a lawyer once, and he told 
ine it goin’ to cost me two hundred dol- 
lars to git a divorece-——and I said, ‘No, 
Sir, I ain’t goin’ to git no divorce if it 
costs dat much—/e ain’t wuth ite” 











Mirror Lake, ivi Mt. Rainier National Park 





Copyright by Asahel Curtis, Seattle 


Come to the Mountains 


Come to the Sea 


Come Co Seattle—center ofthe Charmed Land 


NJOY ONE GOLDEN SUMMER in the 
greatest of out-door vacation 
lands. See Seattle and her 

charming sister cities, but above all 
plan that this is to be an out-of-doors 
vacation — motoring through stately 
forests carpeted with lovely woodsy 
things, along sparkling streams and 
tumbling waterfalls, picnicking by the 
wayside ; climbing mountains, and 
wandering over mountain trails; 
floating over shimmering lakes amidst 
snow-capped peaks ; taking a pack out- 
fit to the innermost 


day in the year. Spend a good long 
time in Mount Rainier National Park, 
America’s supreme and peerless beauty 
spot. Take the ten days of travel de 
luxe over Inland Seas to Alaska 
with a panorama of inspiring scenery 
passing in review. 

BREATHE THE WONDERFUL AIR of 
Puget Sound, rest your nerves and feast 
your soul. You'll sleep under blankets— 
no heat,cyclones,earthquakes or poison- 
ous reptiles—nothing but a good time. 

You’Lt srorRE UP HEALTH and 
strength for your 





heart of nature's 
majesty and beauty ; 
skiing in July ; sail- 
ing over the most 
perfect yacht courses 
in the world amid a 
thousand islands, 





work-a-day world. 
Seattle is the health- 
iest city in the world 
the children’s par- 
adise. 
IF YOU LOVE NA- 
TURE and clean sport 








even to the wonder 
waters and beauties of Alaska ; boat- 
ing, canoeing, hiking, swimming. 
BRING YOUR FLY ROD, your salmon 
rod and your bass tackle, your 16 or 
20 gauge gun, your trusty rifle, your 
tennis racket, your camera and your 
bathing suit. Bring your golf clubs 
and your golfing togs—golf every 


—come. Good motor 
roads and special summer railroad rates. 
CoME DIRECT to the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce Tourist Bureau, 702 
Third Ave., Seattle. 
Write for the booklet,“ The Charmed 
Land.” 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
YOS Arctic Building, Seattle. 


Maximum temperature Seattle 1921 — 80 degrees 


, *e 
Seattle—center of America’s Summer Playground 











Tours and Travel 
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Tours and Travel 


22 February 


Hotels and Resorts 








See SWITZERLAND 


The land of unlimited possi- 
bilities for the vacationist. 
Americans touring Switzer- 
land need no passport visé. 
Send for complimentary 
packet No. 103 containing 
a wealth of information, 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue New York 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing ; 
First Class Hotels; Skilled Interpretation of 
European Art, History, Literature, Music; 
Travel Schoois for Intensive Language Study. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 





















for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


June 27 


party 
son. 


Europe Beckons 


British Isles, Switzerland, Passion Play, 
‘yrol, Italian Lakes, France. 
THE BEST MODERATE PRICED TOURS 


W ° 5 z a — Oo U R Eleventh 


Season 





S.S. Mauretania. First- 
class. Personally conducted 

London to Naples. $1,090. to sea- 
Mrs. Nelson Chester, 64 W. 92d St., 








821 Centre St., Boston 30, Mass. 
FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘'!.e 


an organizer of asmall party. Established 1900, 
Bascock’s Tours, 13 Halsey St., Brooklyn. 


Furope 


PASSION PLAY 


Parties April to June at various prices 
free tour to organizer = small party 


BEACON ‘TOURS 
Little Bldg. Boston, Mass. 











Gentested ne to 


ITALY, GREECE 


and 


SPAIN 


Sailing April 6, 12 and 29 


OUR Scholarly leaders 
TOURS | Interpretive talks 
have Leisurely itineraries 


For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


(Sherpa remem 
A 30-day GATES TOUR to 
Europe to cost you only $395 


ND this sum includes all Steamship, 
Hotel and ordinary sightseeing ex- 
venses. Write /o-duy for the complete Gates 
furopean Tour Booklet—various tours are 
described costing from $395 to $950, ranging 
from 30 to 90 days, 





Special Gates Tour Booking for 
1922 Oberammergau 

We have special booking arrangements for 

the 1922 pertormances of this old world relig- 

ious drama to be staged from May to Septem- 

r. Booking outw ard on any of our regular 
sailings will permit you to see the Passion 
Play and visit 36 old world cities in France, 
Switzerland and Italy. 

Gates Tours founded in 1892 have a social 
character that makes them particularly at- 
tractive and qongemnel. Apply direct or to 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Gen’l Agents in 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit and Toledo. a, rite éo~/ay for the 
Gates Booklet “ B-19. 

All Gates Tee without 
extra cost include Paris, the Argonne and the 
other American Battlefields 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“World Travel ai Moderate Rates” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York © London—Paris—Rome 


aft — 
EUROPE 


AND 


Ghe PASSION PLAY 


Parties sailing in April, May, June and July. 
Comprehensive itineraries, moderate prices. 


Send for Booklet A-10. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
506 Fifth Ave. New York City 


SUMMER TOUR 


to the 


ORIENT 


Sailing June 20 from San Francisco. 
69 days. Price $1,315. 


With extension to China. 96 days. 


Write 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 








$1,750. 





requent Spring and Summer Sailings— 

series of comprehensive and inclusive 
tours, the result of 27 years’ successful 
experience in foreign travel. 


University Extension Tours 
Moderate priced travel appealing to edu- 
cators. $495 and up, including Battlefields 
pn Oberammergau (optional). 


402 Times Building, New York 


TWO BOYS 


of ages 15 to 17 may secure final places in 
arty of 5 boys who will take bicycle tour in 
tngiand and France this summer, returning 
in time for school in September. Leader is 
tutor of experience in European travel. Ref- 
erenc exchanged. For details address 

TR OW ARD H. MARSHALL 
“thaper St., Rochester, N. 


Glorious Summer Cruise 


Mediterranean-Europe 
Sail July 1 on the ‘‘Arabic’’ 

Turkey, Palestine, 
"Connec ting tours for 
England. Pas- 


freseapone at Tours 1922——> 
F 
A 























Spain, Greece, 
Egypt, Italy. 
Switzerland, France, 
sion Play. 

A wonderful opportunity to visit 
Classic Lands during the summer 
vacation period. 

Weather ideal for sightseeing 
$650 and upward 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 





PASSION PLAY 


Personal friends having visited 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Anton 
Lang of Oberammergau, have res- 
ervations in the Lang home August 
There are some vacancies in 
this touring party to be filled by 
those giving references. Address 
Box 423, Atlanta, Georgia. 


5-7. 











Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 


Wayside [nm firsieta co.: Con. 


The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful 
sere for tired people. Good food and a com- 
ortable home. 2 hours from New York. 
Booklet A. Mrs. e. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


St. George’s, Sutherland Pinellas Florida 


A Southern plantation, with all ‘nedern con- 
veniences ; located in a pine-forest, in the best 
ae. of Florida’s justly famous climate; re- 
reshing, restful; fine Southern table; own 
dairy and garden: outdoor life and recreation 
in the warm sunshine ; an ideal place to spend 
the winter, especially for convalescents. 
Terms. very reasonable. Write for leaflet. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
offers special winter rates for rooms, and will 
serve at a moderate price a Ciub Breakfast, 
Special Noouday Luncheon, and Evening 
Dinner. A series of weekly musicales and 
monthly dances given for the pleasure of our 
guests. For — paroulase apply to 
LLER, Manager. 


Rock Ridge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. (3¢?*,,) 


Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Private baths. Sun-room, 
Our table a specialty. Terms moderate. Tel. 


NEW JERSEY 


The SOUTHLAND 208TON, BEACH 


Attractive cottage, excellent meals, in exclu- 
sive Atlantic City home. Near Ambassador. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all prine igal theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring tiie best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Kates and map gladly sent upon request. 


JOHN P. TOLSON, Prop. 
HOTEL JUDSON 5% Washing- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Kooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day. 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 



































NEW YORK 


dirondack Mts. Tamarack Inn, in 
beautiful Keene Valley. Rest, good 
food, vegetables from our own garden. Clean 
and well-ventilated rooms. Bath. Bath ne, 
dancing, fishing, hunting, mt. climbing. ni: 
ing oe and other attractions. Teriuis 
$15 to $21. Garage. Write George R. Dib‘ ie, 


NORTH CAROLINA 








Ghe 
Panor 
Albemarle Park 
Asheville, N.C. 


This c¢harming Englisi: 
Inn holds a warm place ii 
the hearts of cultivated 
people every where.Sout|i- 
ern hospitality, homelike 
informality, concentrated 
comfort. 

Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate 
Open All Year 
Write for Booklet O.' Make Reservat 
ALBERT H. MALONE, ie 


Gn America ~~ An English Inn 























MARGO TERRACE 


Ashev™e,, N.C. Aan htful hotel home, 
Write P. RANCH, Prop. 











Apartments 
N. Y. Summer Apartment for Rent '"°", 


Seven outside rooms and bath, attrac cae 
furnished, Central location, Park Slope, 
Brooklyn ; ; all subways within one block for 
N. Y. theater and shopping districts and 
ee 20 min. $75 month. 6,417, Outlook. 


Health Resorts 














Sanford Hall, 1841 


Private Hospital i 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
park. flower and vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
The Bethesda "ite ha" 


A private sanitarium for invalidy and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee. M.D. Tel. 241. 


“The White Birches” 7 ANQY*: «4 


Miss Cook’s Private House for Private Ps 
tients. Quiet; healthful ; soomunive ; reason- 
able. Address L. L. Cook, R.N., P. O. Box 2. 


est. 














Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Fist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
retinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 


Hotel Le Marquis 
12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 














LINDEN | =. — Stace for Sick 
People to Get Well 
Doylestown, Pa. an lnathution devote: ito 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Ropert Lippincott WALTER. M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium: 














Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 


For Sale, to Close an Estate 


A farm of about 80 acres, suitably divided 
— plough pasture and ‘woodland, on the 

k of the Housatonic River, in the footlills 
of tl the Berkshires and on the Housatonic Val- 
ley Federal Highway now building. Twelve- 
room house, good outbuildings, fine, soft 
running spring water at house and barn * 
mile from post office, stores, and R.R. station. 
Beautiful view and magnificent sunset, 4! 
ideal place for a summer home. Ice house 
filled. Would - = saly equipped if taken 
before April 1. Address Parng & UNDERHILL, 














15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 








65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





Rates with Illustrated Booklet gladly sent 
upon request. KNOTT Management. 








Gay lordsville, Littnneld Co., Conn. 
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